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THE WEEK. 





Tue Autumn Session has opened 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: quietly enough, and there are, as 
AT HOME. yet, few indications of a recurrence 
of the storms which marked the 
proceedings in the House of Commons during the 
summer. The Local Government Bill is already 
under discussion, and its passage through both 
Houses before Christmas is practically assured, 
provided there be no resort to deliberate obstruction. 
If obstruction should show itself, Ministers will, we 
trust, meet it with a firm hand. In the case of the 
English Local Government Bill, at all events, the 
flimsy pretexts which were put forth to excuse the 
obstruction of the Home Rule Bill cannot be urged ; 
and the Government will have the hearty support of 
reasonable men of all parties in resolutely crushing 
any attempt to destroy the measure by merely 
obstructive tactics. 





THE other Bill of importance which is to engage 
the attention of the House of Commons during the 
present session is the Employers’ Liability Bill. It 
is a most useful measure, the inception of which 
reflects great credit upon the Home Secretary. But, 
whilst there is practical unanimity among all 
parties regarding its chief provisions, it is manifest 
that there is a deep division in the Liberal ranks on 
one point. That is the right of great corporations 
and large employers of labour, who have already 
adopted a system of insurance for their workmen, to 
contract themselves out of the Bill. We have 
discussed the general question on another page. 
Ministers, we trust, will see the wisdom of taking 
into account the opinions of some of their best friends 
on this point. The Home Secretary naturally prefers 
his Bill as it is, but he will not, we are sure, be 
insensible to the value of the opinions of men who 
have had a long and large experience in dealing with 
the question which the Bill touches, and who cannot 
be accused of any want of sympathy with the work- 
ing classes. We earnestly trust that this, the only 
rock which lies ahead of the measure, will be removed 
by an agreement in which all parties can unite. 





THE first Cabinet Council which has been held 
since the rejection of the Home Rule Bill by the 
House of Lords will be held to-day. There is 
something significant in the fact that Ministers 
have not thought it worth their while to meet to 
discuss the political situation until now. It shows 





how little they share the excitement which has pre- 


vailed among their opponents ever since the action 
of the House of Lords, and how completely they 
disregard the absurd notion that the proceedings of 
the hereditary chamber can affect the life either of 
a Parliament or a Government. Nothing has as yet 
been settled in the Cabinet as to the course of 
business next session. Everybody knows, it is true, 
that the Home Rule Bill will not be reintroduced in 
the House of Commons next year; but it is more 
than probable that a course will be taken which will 
prevent any shadow of doubt or suspicion as to the 
fidelity of Ministers to the Home Rule cause lingering 
in the minds of even the most suspicious. The 
session next year will be properly devoted in 
the main to British interests, but no Irishman will 
be afforded an excuse for professing to believe that 
the Government has receded in the slightest degree 
from the position it has taken up on the Home Rule 
question. 





IF any proof were needed of the extremities to 
which the Opposition finds itself reduced in dis- 
covering sources ‘of consolation for its present 
deplorable position, it is furnished by the joy which 
its spokesmen have exhibited over the appearance of 
the absurd article in the current number of the 
Fortnightly Review purporting to be a manifesto of 
the Fabian Society. Tooley Street itself is cast into 
the shade by this ridiculous bit of rhodomontade, in 
which some unknown and obviously ignorant rhetor- 
ician fulminates against the Government and the 
Liberal party in the name of the people of England. 
The Fabian Society has at no time possessed any po- 
liticalinfluence. It distinguished itself at the General 
Election last year by issuing a manifesto which, so 
far as can be judged, did not affect a solitary vote 
in any constituency in the land. The appearance of 
the present effusion has had only one result—a 
division in the ranks of the society itself, and the 
withdrawal of perhaps its most influential member. 
Yet it is this deliverance which is hailed by certain 
Tory newspapers as presaging the downfall of the 
Ministry. No Liberal will begrudge any of his 
opponents such comfort as they are able to derive 
from a performance of this kind. 


Tue defeat of Lobengula, if it should mean the 
end of the little war into which we have been 
plunged in South Africa, must be regarded as an 
eminently satisfactory event. It does not, how- 
ever, in the slightest degree affect the principles 
which are at stake in connection with the recent 
proceedings of the Royal Chartered Company. 


The origin of the war is still in dispute, and 
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no clear proof has been given us that it did 
not begin in a mere determination to filibuster in 
Lobengula’s territory for the benefit of a com- 
pany of commercial adventurers. The charges made 
against the officers of the Company since hostilities 
began are still without refutation, and for our 
national credit they must be inquired into. Finally, 
the resolve of Lord Ripon that the settlement of the 
dispute with Lobengula shall be carried out, not by 
Mr. Rhodes and his Company, but by the representa- 
tive of the Imperial Government, is just as wise and 
as essential to our future interests in South Africa 
as it ever was. If we were to permit Mr. Rhodes to 
regard Matabeleland as his lawful prize, now that 
Lobengula has been defeated, we should be counte- 
nancing the policy of filibustering all over the world. 
Great Britain cannot tolerate such an act as this; 
and we trust that the Colonial Secretary and Minis- 
ters generally will abide firmly by their determina- 
tion to make the settlement of the future of Mata- 
beleland a matter of Imperial concern, and not of 
private speculation. 





Mr. RHODES evidently means to put the Govern- 
ment to the test. He has not only begun to put in 
motion that machinery of quasi-public opinion at 
the Cape of which as Cape Premier and leading poli- 
tician generally he has control, but he has taken 
formally to setting aside the Imperial Commissioner. 
When Sir Henry Loch telegraphed him on Thursday 
desiring that the Bechuanaland Police, being an 
Imperial force, should remain as garrison of Bulu- 
wayo, Mr. Rhodes, we are told, “courteously de- 
clined,” “ preferring to retain the Company’s Police 
there.” We can only say that the Imperial Govern- 
ment which would tamely submit to being defied in 
this cool and insolent fashion would not be fit to 
occupy its place. 





THE situation between the Government and Mr. 
Rhodes in Matabeleland may be put in a nutshell. 
Mr. Rhodes has said to the Government, “J’y swis, 
Jy reste.” It is for the Government to say to Mr. 
Rhodes, “ Jl faut se soumettre ou se démettre.” 





To turn from the question of the division of the 
“fruits of victory” to the manner in which the 
“victory” itself has been obtained, we are sure 
that few Englishmen could have read without 
some feeling of sickening the graphic descriptions 
from the scene of action which the Daily News 
(scoring, by the way, another of its brilliant 
triumphs of special correspondence) published on 
Thursday and Friday. It is not necessary to 
indulge in “the pathetic fallacy” at the spectacle 
of the old king who had taken the White Queen’s 
“word” crushed and hunted by the men on whose 
behalf her word had been given; nor to indulge in 
the sympathy which freemen must instinctively feel 
for a brave people struggling with superb but hope- 
less valour to defend their country from invasion. 
What is so impressive about this victory is the utter 
disparity of the odds, the wholesale butchery on one 
side, the wholesale immunity on the other. But two 
white men were killed during this expedition, and 
one of these not in battle, while, with the deadly 
enginery of slaughter now at the command of the 
white race, the Matabele were being mowed down 
by the five hundred. It is a triumph for the in- 
ventors of machine guns, quick-firers, and magazine 
rifles, but not a victory that ‘England as a nation 
can inscribe with any pride upon her banners. 





Mr. SyDNEY BuxtTon's reply concerning Colonel 
Carrington—that remarkable officer who started off 
on a Government mission “ wondering why he had 
been sent,” and announcing to the reporters his high- 
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handed views—was a satisfactory snub so far as it 
went. But this little matter will be in a still more 
satisfactory position if the Government will recall 
Colonel Carrington by telegraph to the next port at 
which the ship conveying him is to put in. There is 
no necessity now for a military adviser to Sir Henry 
Loch, and if there were, Colonel Carrington has 
sufficiently made it clear that he is not a fitting 
person for that or any other confidential post. 





AS we go to press, the joint conference of repre- 
sentatives of both parties in the coal dispute is 
assembling at the Westminster Palace Hotel. A 
settlement is fervently desired by both sides; but it 
seems equally improbable that the coalowners will 
consent to reopen their pits without a reduction— 
possibly of five per cent. now and a like amount in 
the spring—and that the men will agree to this re- 
duction without a further struggle. A conference of 
Liberal members of Parliament, held at the National 
Liberal Club on Wednesday afternoon, evidently 
sympathised strongly with the men’s demands, 
but restrained its expression of its sentiments some- 
what for fear of interfering with the prospects of a 
settlement. Should the negotiations break down, 
however, the Conference will reassemble next Wed- 
nesday evening, when less reticence will be observed. 
It is to be hoped that in that case it will have before 
it many more economic facts bearing on the subject 
than have hitherto been accessible to any one not 
brought into direct contact with the combatants. 
Mr. Pickard, for instance, favoured it with an inter- 
pretation of the reduction of “25 per cent.,” which 
has, we believe, not hitherto been published; and 
ever since July, isolated items of the case of each side 
have been coming out casually from time to time, 
while, though the appeal has been to the public, 
neither party has thought it worth while to present 
a comprehensive view of the whole. 





Five columns of close type would seem to be 
rather a large amount of space for a daily journal 
to devote to the utterances of the Duke of Argyll; 
yet this is the more than liberal allowance which 
the Times has made to his grace. Unfortunately 
the duke has hardly been equal to his privileges. 
Scotchmen can appreciate a joke quite as well as 
their southern neighbours; but we doubt whether 
any human being exists who can appreciate five long 
and closely-printed columns of the kind of humour 
of which the Duke of Argyll delivered himself at 
Glasgow on Wednesday. It was at the expense 
of the Prime Minister that all this wit—or shall 
we say “wut” ?—was expended. No lesser man 
is worthy of the attention of the illustrious noble- 
man. Indeed, the wonder is that he should recognise 
any living person, other than himself, as being 
deserving of his attention. Mr. Gladstone will, 
doubtless, feel grateful for this shower of delicate 
jests at his age, his experience, and his various 
mental and moral qualities. To the rest of the 
world it will merely seem that if the speaker had 
been anybody but the Duke of Argyll, his prolonged 
outpouring of rant would have been regarded as 
very vulgar, excessively foolish, and, above every- 
thing else, inordinately dull. It will be long, we 
imagine, before the Times inflicts upon its readers 
another pageful of his grace’s eloquence. 





Ir is a far cry from Toulon to Leeds, and ordinary 
persons will find it difficult to understand what 
particular connection there is between the English 
Home Secretary and a French dockyard in the 
Mediterranean. But an ingenious writer in the 
Times has apparently been unable to disentangle 
the one subject from the other, and accordingly, last 
Tuesday, that journal soundly berated Mr. Asquith, 
seemingly because he had not read a letter by one of 
its correspondents before it was published. The 
letter was unquestionably an interesting one, giving 
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an account of the great improvements introduced 
into the dockyard of Toulon by the French Govern- 
ment, and of the strength of the fleet which France 
now has in the Mediterranean. But it was only 
published on Tuesday morning, and we fail, 
therefore, to see how Mr. Asquith can be reason- 
ably blamed for not having discussed it in 
a speech delivered on Monday evening. As for 
the letter itself, whilst we have no wish 
to under-estimate the importance of the subject 
with which it deals, we confess that we should 
like to know something as to the identity of its 
writer before accepting all the statements he makes. 
That the naval power of France is steadily increasing 
is not to be denied; but we were under the impression 
that the late Board of Admiralty prided themselves 
upon having increased the naval power of Great 
Britain at a still more rapid rate, and we know that 
the present Board are not at all likely to allow them- 
selves to fall behind their predecessors in this 
matter. The Jimes will do good service by con- 
tinuing to urge upon the Government the duty and 
necessity of maintaining a fleet strong enough for all 
contingencies. But mere panic-mongering is foolish, 
particularly when it is evidently animated by a spirit 
of narrow partisanship. 





THE memorandum which has been issued by the 
Board of Admiralty on the result of the Victoria 
court-martial has for some time past been anxiously 
awaited in naval circles. There was a fear that the 
Board might leave matters where they were left by 
the court-martial, and that, as everybody has recog- 
nised, would have been highly detrimental to the 
best interests of the service. The judgment which 
is now pronounced both upon Rear-Admiral Mark- 
ham and Captain Johnstone, of the Camperdown, 
will be supported by most competent men in the 
navy. There can be no doubt that Admiral Markham 
fell into a fatal error when he failed, after his first 
hesitating question, to hoist the signal signifying “I 
do not understand order; cannot execute it.” Admiral 
Tryon had himself justified beforehand such a course 
on the part of his Rear-Admiral, and even the per- 
sonal influence he exercised over all his subordinates 
should not have deterred Rear-Admiral Markham 
from persisting in his demand for fuller information 
before attempting to carry out an order which was, 
on the face of it, a dangerous, if not an absolutely 
fatal, one. As for the severe censure passed upon 
Captain Johnstone, it is based upon the evidence 
given at the court-martial, which certainly seems to 
justify it. It is unfair, however, to blame that 
officer, as some are doing, for the grounding of his 
ship in Valetta harbour the other day. The acci- 
dent was due t> no error in seamanship, but to a 
failure in the steering apparatus. 





THE appointment of Mr. Spencer Walpole 
to the important post of Secretary to the 
Post Office in succession to the late Sir Arthur 
Blackwood is a step which will meet with some 
criticism. Nevertheless, those who know Mr. Walpole 
must be convinced of his entire fitness for the office 
he has undertaken. Of his literary attainments it is 
unnecessary to speak, though it is pleasant to know 
that the old tradition which associates the Post 
Office with literature is maintained by his appoint- 
ment. It is, however, the reputation he enjoys 
as a public official of the highest class which 
justifies his selection by Mr. Arnold Morley. Mr. 
Walpole has had an admirable training in affairs, 
and has gained solid fame as a clear-sighted, 
resolute, and sagacious administrator. The fact 
that he has not had any previous experience in 
the Post Office may seem to some a disadvantage. 
As a matter of fact, it appears to us to be one of 
the best features of the appointment. The Post 
Office has been too long the home of old traditions. 
The need for the importation of fresh blood has long 
been apparent, and Mr. Arnold Morley is to be con- 





gratulated upon having had the courage to select a 
man who, in addition to many other great qualifica- 
tions for the office, possesses the advantage of being a 
stranger to the somewhat stereotyped routine into 
which in these latter days it has fallen. The public, 
we believe, will benefit greatly by Mr. Walpole’s 
appointment, whilst the fact that he has exchanged 
an easy post for one substantially no better in point 
of remuneration, but infinitely heavier in its duties, 
shows that Mr. Walpole himself has a real love 
of public work. 


THE municipal elections, often a useful barometer 
of party strength, do not tell us very much this year. 
On a first view of the results there appears to be an 
appreciable, if not a very large, percentage of Con- 
servative and Unionist gains; but an analysis of this 
fails to disclose any very important results affecting 
the Parliamentary prospect. Many of the contests 
seem to have been virtually non-political, and in 
many of the towns where they were not, no municipal 
change “ within the limits of the Possible” could make 
much difference in the Parliamentary representation, 
especially as there are considerable differences both 
in the areas and the electorate. Still, we freely 
admit that the Conservatives are entitled to a 
moderate degree of satisfaction—and to do them 
justice they have not claimed more—and that the 
growing tendency to start “labour candidates” 
and professed Socialists (though of the latter only 
two are returned) may prove awkward for the 
Liberal party where the municipal elections are 
fought on purely political lines. It is for the local 
municipalities to avert this by adopting a frankly 
progressive policy. 

THE Franco-Russian courtesies have 
ABROAD. closed amid a blaze of glory and a 
torrent of enthusiasm; and the Russian 
fleet has left Toulon for the Pirseus, stopping en route 
at Hyéres and Ajaccio. Now that the visit is over, 
French politicians are beginning to calculate as to the 
solid political results. The extraordinarily cordial 
telegram of thanks sent by the Czar at the end of 
last week indicates his full recognition of the bonds 
between the French and Russian nations, and, 
coupled with some of his reported utterances, is 
taken to indicate also his full confidence in 
the Republic. More immediately significant, how- 
ever, is its inflaence on internal politics. It is 
being used by certain Conservative papers as an 
argument for the need of a firm and sober Cabinet 
free from Radical eccentricities, and such as to inspire 
confidence in official circles at St. Petersburg ; while 
the temporary obliteration of political differences is 
said to indicate that a general amnesty is only a 
question of time. 





In contrast, however, to these prophecies of a 
general reconciliation, there is every reason to sup- 
pose that the meeting of the Chambers next Tuesday 


week will initiate a series of struggles as bitter as. 


anything in recent French history. Attacks may be 
expected from all sides on the present makeshift, 
heterogeneous, yet hitherto curiously successful 
Ministry. At the end of last week it was reported 
that M. Dupuy had tendered his resignation as a 
means of reconstructing his Cabinet, so as to get rid 
of his more Radical colleagues; and it is noted that 
M. Peytral, his Minister of Finance, has been advo- 
cating an income tax, which assuredly will bring 
down the wrath of that bourgeoisie in which the new 
Conservative Republican party must find its chief 
strength. A premature report of the decisions of 
the Monetary Conference has evoked violent attacks 
on the Government for an undue favouring of Italy 
(which seems wholly imaginary), and a more elaborate 
and violent attack—foredoomed, however, to failure 
—will certainly be made by the Socialist deputies 
The coal strike in the North-East, which has con- 
tinued with no great success for weeks, has been 
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throughout utilised by them as a means of organising 
their party; they have marked their failure by a 
manifesto which is almost an incitement to civil 
war; the Government has continued its precautions 
against disturbance, and now that a gendarme has 
saved his own life by defending himself with a 
revolver against brutal assault, and, it would seem, 
killing the wrong man (the usual result), the lan- 
guage of the extreme Radical papers is more 
violent than ever. M. Clémenceau has induced the 
chief representatives of the Paris Press to undertake 
arbitration as a means of settling the strike. But 
without question, the Socialist leaders are beaten 
—which will probably make them all the more 
anxious to combat every action of the Government. 





THE official statistics of the voting at the recent 
General Election in the German Empire show that 
the electorate as a whole voted against the military 
scheme by a majority of 1,100,000. In other words, 
a Reichstag of 100 members, elected under a perfect 
system of proportional representation, would have 
rejected the scheme by 57 to 43. This computation 
counts Anti-Semites, Poles, and Dissentient Liberals 
—together, nearly 10 per cent. of the total vote—as 
supporters of the Bill, whereas their support was 
limited by conditions, implicit and explicit. 





Tue Liberals of Prussia have found some com- 
pensation for their defeat at the Federal elections 
in a conspicuous success in Berlin in the election to 
the Prussian Parliament. In spite of the great 
difficulties against which they had to contend—the 
split in the party, the miserable weather, the extreme 
inconvenience of the mode and time of the election 
for everyone but civil servants, who are naturally 
outside their ranks—they have obtained 75 per cent. 
of the total vote cast in Berlin, inflicting a crushing 
defeat upon the coalition of Conservatives and Anti- 
Semites, which was their chief adversary. The 
National Liberals and Liberal Dissentients, too, have 
succeeded in carrying respectively only 1} and 
1: per cent. of the electors to whom, under the 
curious system of refining the popular will that 
exists in Germany, the final choice of repre- 
sentatives is entrusted. Of course this success 
means little in effect, since Berlin has not a tenth 
of the Parliamentary representation to which its 
population should entitle it; and the country dis- 
tricts, which are enormously over-represented, are 
dominated by the Prussian equivalents of squire and 
parson—“agrarians” and Protectionists to a man. 
The systematic abstention of the Socialists, too, no 
doubt aided the Liberal cause. Still, public opinion 
goes for something even in Germany; and it is im- 
possible not to feel that the result of Tuesday’s 
voting has a signifieance for the future of the Com- 
mercial Treaty with Russia, and also with regard 
to the new fiscal scheme, the complement of the new 
military laws, which will occupy the Reichstag 
in the session commencing on the 16th, and of 
which the prospects are no brighter. 





SWITZERLAND, too, had its General Election on 
Sunday last; but the proceedings were, perhaps, 
the least exciting recorded in Swiss history. In 
many cantons there was no contest; the net result 
shows little alteration in the complexion of the 
Chamber, though, on the whole, the Moderate 
Liberals are somewhat strengthened; and the only 
result of importance is the decisive defeat of the 
Socialist candidates. This is significant in view of 
the pending popular vote, due to Socialist agitation, 
on the introduction into the Federal Constitution of 
the recognition of “the right to labour”—that is, 
the right of every man to have work found for him 
—by the State if necessary—at a “living wage.” 
The signatures to the demand for this vote are about 
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55,000 : but the Socialist vote on Sunday was about 
30,000, which, in a perfect system of proportional re- 
presentation, would entitle them to about the odd 
seven of the 147 members of the Lower House. In 
two cantons the results are of interest to the 
student of Swiss politics. In Ticino, where political 
conflicts reach the bitterness of those of an ancient 
Greek city, the Radicals have lost ground; in 
Geneva, long the home of Radicalism, the Liberal- 
Conservatives carried all the seats. 


For some time rumours have been rife of an im- 
pending Ministerial crisis in Greece, to be followed 
by a dissolution of the Chamber, a reconciliation 
of MM. Tricoupis and Deliyannis, and a coalition 
Ministry including both. The Ministry, however, 
has its own plans for the solution of the financial 
problem, and is assured of the support of the King. 
What it proposes is so far a secret; but the plan 
approved by MM. Tricoupis and Deliyannis is said to 
be that of M. Ornstein, who has had experience 
in Egyptian finance, and is now examining the 
situation as the representative of certain French and 
German creditors. It involves payment of the interest 
in paper instead of in gold—which it is thought the 
foreign creditors will accept in preference to getting 
nothing at all. The Chamber meets on Monday. 


Tue Austrian Ministry has tendered its resigna- 
tion, it is said at the instance of Count Hobenwart, 
the leader of the most reactionary of the German 
parties and hitherto the embodiment of most of the 
special aversions of the German Liberal party. A 
solution of the crisis is postponed ; but it is generally 
expected that it will be found in a coalition Cabinet, 
containing representatives of the German Conserva- 
tives, the German Liberals, and the Poles—elements 
which would combine as oil and vinegar, and which 
would soon lose any trace of Liberalism. Such a 
Cabinet would, however, propose some measure of 
electoral reform—probably the addition of two classes 
of Labour representatives to the four Estates at 
present represented in the Lower House. Such a 
measure would satisfy nobody; and meanwhile the 
Socialists are cheerfully accepting the prospect of a 
most reactionary Ministry,talking about a general 
strike after the Belgian model, and threatening, not 
obscurely, an eventual resort to force. Suppose they 
succeed, by force or law, will the Fraternity of Labour 
or the Particularism of race carry the day? This is, 
to foreign observers, the really interesting feature of 
the present agitation. 





AFTER an unexampled struggle, and amid scenes 
which recall the debates before the War of Secession, 
the repeal of the Silver Law passed the Senate on 
Monday evening by 43 to 32. The decision was, 
perhaps, hastened by a salutary fear of public 
opinion at the impending State elections. The cross- 
voting was remarkable, and certainly supports the 
contention of one speaker that the old party divisions 
would be obliterated henceforth. But the machinery 
of American parties is probably strong enough to 
bear even this shock. The Bill has now become law. 





THE civil war in Brazil drags on, and there is 
every prospect of further complications. Admiral 
de Mello seeks recognition as a belligerent—which 
he is not at present likely to obtain—and President 
Peixoto is arranging for the despatch of a fleet from 
New York (including, according to one report, a 
considerable number of torpedo boats) to take the 
insurgent squadron in rear. There are predictions, 
of which it is advisable to suspend the acceptance, of 
active intervention by the United States in favour 
of President Peixoto, on the ground that Admiral 
de Mello is the tool of a foreign conspiracy to restore 
the monarchyy In Argentina there are fresh local 
troubles in Cordoba; but save for their reflex 
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influence on Federal politics these troubles are of 
small importance. The proposed settlement of the 
debt is by this time at last being debated by 
Congress, and fresh hopes are held out as to 
a settlement of the railway guarantees. In Peru 
considerable disturbance seems pending. 





An édition de luxe of Catullus, with 
an odd but valuable addition, the 
“ Pervigilium Veneris”’—that charm- 
ing anonymous poem, the offspring of 
the wstheticism of the second century A.D., of which 
Mr. Pater makes such good use in “ Marius the Epi- 
curean "—has been published by Messrs. Lawrence & 
Bullen, and edited by Mr. S. G. Owen, who has made 
some reputation among the younger generation of 
classical scholars in England. It is admirably 
printed; it has brief but scholarly notes by the 
editor relating chiefly to the text; and it is adorned 
with really beautiful illustrations by Mr. J. R. 
Weguelin. We confess we have a little doubt whether, 
in these days of University Extension and feminine 
scholarship practised in expurgated editions, some of 
the shorter poems of Catullus are sufficiently “ veiled 
in the decent obscurity of a learned language” to be 
allowed to be about one’s drawing-room; and the 
book is too pretty for the library of a modern 
scholar—to whom, for the most part, scholarship 
is a science, and books are tools rather than 
friends. However, people who do not number 
graduates of any University among their lady 
acquaintances may be glad to adorn their tables 
with it, and scholars who are also bibliophiles will 
give Mr. Owen, Mr. Weguelin, and the publishers 
their hearty thanks. : 


LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, etc. 





How long the old-fashioned detonator fog-signal 
may survive on that most hopeless of systems the 
Underground Railway we do not know; but in the 
face of the new electrical arrangement, the inven- 
tion of an electrician in the employ of the Great 
Northern Railway Company, it seems that it 
should now give way. This method is very 
simple, and consists in laying a special wire from 
the signal-box to the various signals, at which 
points copper-wire brushes project a few inches 
above the rail nearest the signal; engines are also 
fitted with a similar brush, indicator, and bell. With 
the ordinary signal at danger, the brush is so moved 
as to rub against that on the engine as -it passes, 
thus warning the driver by ringing the bell and 
moving the indicator, while with the signal for 
“road clear” the brushes do not meet. In fine 
weather the arrangement can be switched off. That 
this method can be worked practically and satisfac- 
torily is shown by the fact that the company has 
decided to fit up its suburban lines and eventually 
the whole of its system, after the good working 
order shown at Wood Green, where trials have been 
made. 


Sir JoHN ABBOTT, who had for a 
brief period succeeded Sir John Mac- 
donald as Premier of Canada, had 
taken a leading part in the development of the 
legal system of the Dominion, and also in the de- 
limitation (in connection with the Letellier incident 
of 1879) of Federal and Provincial rights. As stand- 
ing counsel to the Pacific Railway, and when charged 
with an important intercolonial mission to Australia, 
he had been associated in other ways with the pro- 
gress of his country. Major-General Sir Christopher 
Teesdale, V.C., C.B., had been a prominent figure in 
the defence of Kars during the Crimean War, and 
of late years had held prominent positions at Court. 
Mr. Alfred Rimmer was well known as a successful 
illustrator of English landscape. M. Karl Bodmer, a 
French landscape painter of Swiss origin, is said to 
pet od the last survivor of the famous “ Barbizon 
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THE RENEWED SESSION. 





HE members of the House of Commons, despite 

the severity of their labours during the spring 
and summer, have shown no lack of readiness in 
returning to their posts at St. Stephen’s. The 
Autumn Session has begun, and already it is clear 
that it is the intention of the majority to turn 
it to practical account. If there is to be a renewal 
of the kind of obstruction which was offered whilst 
the Home Rule Bill was before the House, Ministers 
will doubtless be able to cope with it by a résort 
to measures corresponding with those which finally 
silenced the obstructionist party last August. But 
for the present, at all events, we cling to the hope 
that better counsels will prevail among the Opposi- 
tion, and that the two important measures which are 
to engage the attention of Parliament between now 
and Christmas will be discussed in a spirit of 
rational patriotism rather than delayed by the 
tactics of mere partisan malice. The Opposition, 
indeed, if its own utterances are to be believed, 
ought to be perfectly willing to give fair play 
to Ministers. The Tory organs in the press, and 
Tory speakers on many different platforms, have 
loudly proclaimed the exultation of the party in view 
of its present position. It is, we are assured, the 
triumphant party; although in a minority, it is 
really the party which commands the confidence of 
the people of the United Kingdom. If its members 
really believe this, they ought not to be indisposed 
to act in a spirit of fair play towards their opponents. 
It is true that we should have had greater confidence 
in the reality of the good spirits in which the mem- 
bers of the Opposition now profess to be, if the 
causes upon which those good spirits are founded 
were rather more substantial. We cannot resist a 
lurking suspicion, however, that the exultation which 
is based upon Mr. Redmond’s speeches and the utter- 
ances of that wonderful but imperceptible body, the 
Fabian Society, cannot be very real. All the same, 
the Opposition owe it to themselves to act up to 
their professions, and if they do so, this Autumn 
Session should be one of real work and real useful- 
ness. 

Mr. Fowler’s excellent speech on Thursday put the 
case for the Local Government Bill fairly before the 
House. It is a great measure, of vital importance to 
no small proportion of the people of England, which 
Parliament is now considering. That it affects many 
different classes, and affects some of them seriously, 
we are not disposed to deny. No one can wonder 
that the clergy should regard it with a certain 
amount of suspicion. The position they have long 
held in our parishes is such that any reform, however 
necessary, and however beneficent, in the system of 
parish organisation must, almost as a matter of 
course, seem to be an attack upon their prerogatives. 
Yet, as Mr. Fowler showed on Thursday, this is 
certainly not the intention of the promoters of the 
Bill, nor is there anything in it which a fair-minded 
clergyman, conscious that his first duty is towards his 
parishioners, ought to find objectionable. The result 
of Mr. Fowler’s conciliatory statement cannot fail to 
be favourable to the fortunes of the Bill. There will, 
of course, be clergymen who, deeply resenting, as 
the Bishop of Truro did the other day, the suggestion 
that the mere majority ought to have a preponder- 
ating voice in the councils of the nation, will do their 
utmost to destroy a measure which applies the 
principles of representation and local government to 
the parishes of the country. But we believe that 
such clergymen will be proved to be in a minority, 
and that the Tory party as a whole will not arouse 
the undying enmity of the villagers by proclaiming 
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their resolute opposition to any attempt to sweeten 
the life and purify the institutions of rural England. 
There is one danger which threatens the Bill from a 
very different quarter that ought not to be forgotten. 
In the opinion of some members of the Radical party 
Mr. Fowler’smeasure, excellent though it is,does not go 
far enough. They would like to see it converted into a 
wholesale scheme, not for reforming, but forrevolution- 
ising, our rural life. Some of them complain because it 
does not contain provisions for dealing with the land 
question; others find that in certain directions it 
fails to meet the demands of extreme sections of the 
party. We trust that these ardent spirits will at 
least remember the old adage as to the comparative 
worth of the half-loaf and the whole loaf. The 
Local Government Bill is a genuine measure of 
reform, the adoption of which by Parliament will do 
more to change the conditions of life in our villages 
than any step that has been taken by the Legisla- 
ture within the memory of man. To defeat such a 
scheme, or seriously to imperil it, because it is not in 
all respects an ideal measure from the ultra-Radical 
point of view, will be to incur a responsibility of the 
heaviest kind, and to delay for years—or, it may be, 
for a generation—those practical reforms which are 
now within our grasp. We cannot believe that our 
Radical friends, when they reflect upon this fact, 
will take any step calculated to embarrass the 
Government or endanger the Bill. 

We have spoken elsewhere of the other measure 
to which this Autumn Session is to be devoted. It 
is one of great practical importance, and in the 
interests of the working population in our towns it 
demands the careful attention of the House of 
Commons. We shall be loth to believe that any 
section of the Opposition will seek to destroy such a 
Bill by a resouree to obstructive tactics. If they do 
so they will stand condemned in the eyes of all the 
workers of the United Kingdom, and their profes- 
sions of regard for the interests of Labour will be 
shown to be absolutely hypocritical. That the Bill 
may be amended in the House is more than pro- 
bable, but that it should be killed by the adoption 
of dilatory resolutions, however plausible may be 
the grounds on which those resolutions are urged, 
we refuse to believe. Besides this Bill and the Local 
Government Bill, the members of the House of 
Commons will find many subjects calling for their 
attention during the present sitting of the House. 
Nothing, indeed, could have been more opportune 
than this Autumn Session. Affairs in South Africa 
have reached a point at which the watchful super- 
vision of Parliament is clearly necessary. We have 
every confidence in the wisdom and firmness of the 
Colonial Office; but in dealing with so great a 
question as that of the war in Matabeleland, it is 


just as well that Lord Ripon and Mr. Buaton 


should be able to rely upon the support which they 
are certain to obtain from the Liberal party in 
Parliament assembled. There are other questions 
not connected with our domestic policy which 
seem at this moment to be acquiring a certain 
degree of urgency. It was perhaps too much to 
hope that the recent visit of the Russian fleet to 
Toulon st ould fail to excite a certain degree of ap- 
prehension in the breasts of our native panic-mongers. 
Already we hear demands for the strengthening of 
our fleet, and for other measures in connection with 
our naval forces which Parliament alone can sanction. 
We are among those who believe that it is one of the 
primary duties of any English Government to main- 
tain the navy in the fullest state of efficiency, and 
we believe also that the English people will never be- 
grudge any sacrifice that may be demanded of them 
in order to ensure this object. But it is just as well, 
when the first incipient symptoms of a naval panic 





are beginning to manifest themselves, that Parlia- 
ment should be in session, and that we should, 
consequently, have access to better sources of 
information and to calmer reasoning than we can 
hope to find in the columns of the Jingo press. 








ON FURTHER CONSIDERATION. 





HE Employers’ Liability Bill will come before 

the House during the present Session after a 
very careful consideration in Grand Committee. 
Except on one point—the proposed exemption of the 
railway men—no serious difference of opinion was 
there expressed, and, though many Unionists 
deliberately absented themselves from the Committee, 
it is only fair to hope that the House, as is its habit 
on the report stage, will confirm on all matters of 
detail the Committee’s decision. But the one 
controverted question which remains over is a most 
important question. It has already affected one 
election and may affect others, so that it cannot be 
glossed over by the merest party hack. Yet it is 
eminently a matter to consider carefully without 
party bias, and for our own part we earnestly hope it 
will be left as an open question to the judgment of 
the House. 

What is the point at issue? The Employers’ 
Liability Bill is not a Bill dealing with all accidents 
to workmen. In some cases, where the workman is 
injured by the negligence of his employer or of some 
agent of the employer not in what is called common 
employment with the workman, the employer is 
liable at common law. In other cases—and that 
indeed the much larger class—where the accident is 
due either to the negligence of the workman himself, 
or to the negligence of someone not in the employ- 
ment of tte workman’s employer, or to pure 
accident, the employer will not be liable even under 
the Bill. Public opinion is not yet ripe for so far- 
reaching a scheme of compulsory insurance, though as 
to the ultimate ideal we confess we agree rather with 
Mr. Chamberlain than Mr. Asquith. The Bill, rightly 
or wrongly, only affects a limited class of accidents : 
those which can be proved to have been caused by 
the negligence of the injured man’s fellow-workmen. 
The employer is not now liable in that case, except 
in the special instances included in the Act of 1880. 
He is to be made liable, and very properly made 
liable. So far we are all agreed. But it so happens 
that the big railway companies and some other large 
employers have, by contributions to provident funds, 
secured provision for their workmen in the event of 
such accidents already. They have gone further. 
They provide for accidents which the Bill does not 
provide for; accidents due to whatever cause. 
lf the societies were swept away and Mr. 
Asquith’s Bill substituted, the workman would 
receive nothing in most cases, whereas now he 
receives compensation in all cases. The railway 
companies say that they are induced to subscribe 
chiefly by the wish to avoid litigation. At present 
the members of the provident society agree to forego 
their legal claim both at common law and under the 
Act of 1880. If the Bill passes as it stands the 
workman may still agree to forego his right at com- 
mon law, but he cannot until the right has actually 
accrued (in other words, until the accident has 
, occurred) forego his right under the Bill. The com- 
r pany would, therefore, lose their freedom from liti- 
gation, and they say they would immediately cease 
their contributions to the fund. Mr. Asquith, when 
the Bill was in Committee, did not deny that in that 
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event the men would be losers by the change. He 
only expressed the opinion that, owing to the other 
advantages of their present system in securing the 
contentment and permanent service of their servants, 
the company would find it to their interest to con- 
tinue. In this opinion we should have been inclined 
to agree were it not that the directors of the London 
and North-Western say they will not continue, and 
the men do not think they are merely bluffing. The 
servants of both the London and North-Western 
and the Brighton Railway Companies almost unani- 
mously claim exemption from the Bill, and it 
remains for the House of Commons to consider 
whether it is to be forced on them. 

With the general objections to “contracting cut” 
we are in entire accord. The cruel employer is 
thereby enabled to coerce the weak workman into a 
bad bargain. But the general objections do not 
apply. Here the employers are not cruel and the 
workmen are not weak. The workmen claim 
exemption only for themselves. They do not ask 
the Legislature to construct a loophole by which 
other workmen’s employers should escape; they 
only ask that the workmen shall be allowed to accept 
existing societies—perhaps a dozen altogether— 
which the Home Secretary certifies to give them as 
much as they could get under the Bill in lieu of the 
right to go to law which is given by the Bill. The 
railway servants are accused of selfishness, but 
surely a man is entitled to be selfish in a matter 
which only concerns himself. Furthermore, one 
may point out to the fanatics against exceptions, 
that the prohibition of contracting out as it stands is 
by no means complete. A workman may still agree 
to forego his old rights at common law; he is onl 
prohibited from foregoing his new rights under the Bill. 
Mr. Jones, a builder, employs two carpenters, Smith 
and Robinson. Smith cannot agree to forego his claim 
against Jones if he be injured by Robinson. But he 
can agree to forego his claim against Jones if he be 
injured by Jones himself. We fear that the more 
disreputable employers will use this immunity as a 
mode of evasion, and just as it has been a frequent 
defence that the injurer and injured were in common 
employment, so it may become a frequent defence 
that they were not. The Bill is not so perfectly 
symmetrical that it would be spoilt by a definite and 
limited exception. 

It is true that Clause 3 professes to undo the 
harm done to the provident societies by Clause 2. 
Clause 3, in its present form, is as follows: “ Where 
an employer has contributed to a fund providing 
any benetit for a workman or his representative 
in case of injury or death, the Court, or, where 
there is a jury, the jury, in assessing the amount of 
compensation payable to a workman or his repre- 
sentatives in case of injury or death, shall treat as 
a payment on account of the employer’s liability so 
much of any money paid or that will be paid to 
the workman or his representatives out of the fund 
as is, in the opinion of the Court or jury, attributable 
to the employers’ contribution.”” Theoretically, 
nothing could be fairer. But it does not meet the 
company’s natural objection to litigation, which 
would be troublesome and expensive and would 
disturb their peaceful relations with their workmen. 
It even adds a new terror to litigation. How is the 
company to prove how much of the-sum paid to the 
workman is due to the employers’ contribution ? 
The Brighton Company, for instance, besides 


contributing a fixed sum, guarantees the solvency 
of the fund—a very valuable guarantee, as anyone 
who has had to do with provident societies knows. 
But how is the jury to assess the value of sucha 
guarantee? Clause 3 was strongly opposed by some 
of the labour members, who openly declared that 





their wish was to abolish the provident societies. 
With that object we have no sympathy. But, if we 
had, we should not object to Clause 3. It would not 
benefit the societies or the companies, or anyone else 
except the lawyers. 

For all these reasons we hope the House will 
reverse the decision of the Committee. It is a strong 
thing for Parliament to interfere between employers 
and employed when both want to be let alone. Such 
an interference may be justified if the employed are 
either too timid to express their views or too ignorant 
to form a just view of their own interests. But the 
railway servants are neither timid nor ignorant. 
The interference may be justified if the employed are 
pretty equally divided. But the railway servants 
are almost unanimous. Interference may be justified 
when it is needed in order to prevent injustice to 
other workmen. But the railway servants do not 
ask that the Bill should be altered in its application 
to any of the other workmen in the kingdom. One 
argument only of all those which have been urged 
against the exemption seems to us to have any 
force. We refer to the argument that the provident 
schemes as they are now framed do not make the 
companies as careful for the safety of the workmen 
as they would be if they were directly mulcted for 
each accident. In its bald form this argument is 
hardly applicable to large employers. They would 
always insure if they did not contract out, and the 
penalty for carelessness would be in the one case a 
higher premium and in the other a higher contri- 
bution to their provident society. But it has strack 
us forcibly that while the compensation given by the 
societies in case of slight accidents is generous, the 
amount payable in case of death or total disablement 
is not sufficient. The amount should be increased, 
and doubtless would be increased before the society 
was certified by the Home Office to be an adequate 
substitute for the Bill. Under the conditions and 
subject to the limitations which we have suggested, 
we hope to see the House comply with the wishes of 
the men. 








MELILLA AND GIBRALTAR. 





HE fighting at Melilla, in the course of which 
the Spanish troops have sustained heavy losses, 
seems to have bewildered some of our contemporaries. 
At all events, their comments on the death of the 
gallant General Margallo a week ago make it ap- 
parent that some of them are sadly at a loss with 
regard to what Americans call the “ bottom facts ”’ 
of the case. Some appear to think that Melilla is a 
recent acquisition of the Spanish, filched within a 
ear or two from the gentle Moor. Others talk of it as 
alee opposite to Gibraltar, and as consequently com- 
manding the entrance to the Mediterranean; whilst 
there appears to be a general inability, especially on 
the part of those journals which are loudest in their 
denunciations of Lobengula, to determine whether 
English sympathy ought in this case to be enlisted 
on the side of the Spaniards or the tribes who have 
assailed them with characteristic ferocity. It may 
be hoped that by this time the doubts of our 
contemporaries have been cleared away, and that 
they have realised the fact that if ever Spain 
deserved the sympathy and moral support of Great 
Britain, it does so now. Melilla is no new acquisi- 
tion by the Spaniard. If he did not hold it before 
Columbus discovered the New World, he certainly 
entered into possession of it very shortly after that 
event took place. Nor does Melilla lie opposite to 
Gibraltar, or command in any way the entrance to 
the Mediterranean. As the crow flies, it is not 
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far from two hundred miles to the south-east 
of the famous Rock, and it is quite out of the 
path of Mediterranean commerce, lying almost at 
the bottom of that deep depression of the African 
coast which extends from Ceuta almost as far as 
Algiers. It is, in short, a place which Spain may 
claim as its own as legitimately as Great Britain 
claims Newfoundland. As for the “gentle Moors” 
who have just made this ferocious onslaught upon 
the Spanish outposts, they are Riff Arabs, and rank 
deservedly among the most savage races now extant. 
Pirates by sea, robbers and murderers by land, they 
are veritable Ishmaelites, who by a strange fate have 
been permitted to hold their own almost within sight 
of Europe, and whose territory is a kind of Alsatia 
established in the midst of the civilised world. If it 
were only for this reason, all civilised nations ought 
to side heartily with Spain in the present struggle, 
and to wish for her a speedy and triumphant issue 
from it. 

Nominally the subjects of the Emperor of Morocco, 
the Riff tribes are notoriously independent of their 
Sovereign. Once in every few years he sends an 
army against them for the purpose of collecting 
tribute—-the only symbol of their subjection to his 
sway which he expects or desires. Sometimes the 
army is successful; occasionally it is not. But in 
either case a savage war is waged, in which blood is 
made to flow in torrents. In the eyes of the law 
the Emperor is, of course, responsible for the acts of 
these queer subjects of his; but as a matter of fact 
his authority over them is about as real as that of 
the Khedive over the Soudanese. It is a striking 
illustration of the condition of Morocco at this 
moment which is furnished by the state of things in 
the neighbourhood of Melilla ; and it is precisely this 
condition of Moroccowhich givesto incidents like those 
at Melilla their special importance. The splendid 
country over which Muley Hassan rules in a more or 
less perfunctory fashion is the last bit of territory 
within easy reach of Europe that remains unappro- 
priated by a civilised Power. All the great nations 
of the Continent, to say nothing of Great Britain, 
cast longing eyes upon it, and nothing but the 
consciousness that its seizure by any one of them 
would be the signal for a European war prevents an 
immediate attempt to add it to the possessions of 
one or other of the Great Powers. France in par- 
ticular makes no secret of her desire to add it to her 
North African possessions, and is ever watching for 
an opportunity of doing so. Nor is the nation which 
invented the famous Kroumirs of Tunis likely to fail 
for wantof a pretext if ever the opportunity for annex- 
ation should occur. This furnishes an additional 
reason why English sympathies in the present little 
war should be wholly on the side of the Spanish. For 
Melilla, situated as it is near the eastern boundary 
of Barbary—that is to say, not far from the Algerian 
frontier—is a standing obstacle to the success of 
French designs. Spain, in short, so long as she 
holds this fortress, has the right to veto any advance 
by the French from Algeria into Morocco; and 
Germany, England, and Italy would support the 
Spanish veto with the whole weight of their arma- 
ments. These reasons, we think, will suffice to 
justify the warm sympathy of the English Govern- 
ment and Press with the Spanish in the contest 
which they are now waging against a brave and 
savage foe. 

Some of our contemporaries have seen fit to mix 
up the question of Gibraltar with that of Melilla. 
Indeed, the question of Gibraltar appears to be very 
much upon the brains of certain persons at the 
present moment. An impression, sedulously fo- 
mented by the people who approved of the surrender 
of Heligoland, prevails among the unwise in the 





Tory camp to the effect that the Liberal Government 
is about to put the crown of infamy upon its deeds 
by handing over Gibraltar to Spain. The preposterous 
notion has as much of reality in it as the suggestion 
that before constructing the Channel Tunnel Dover 
will be ceded to the French. No Government that 
ever has held or is ever likely to hold office in this 
country would be strong enough to give up Gib- 
raltar; and certainly no Government is less likely 
to do so than that which is now in power. 
The splendid history of the conquest of the place 
and of its defence by English hands, its mag- 
nificent appearance as it greets the eye of the 
English traveller passing from the storm-tossed 
Atlantic into the blue waters of the great inland 
sea, its geographical position, its traditions, and, 
above all, our strong national sentiment, make it 
impossible that any Government should ever sur- 
render it. Yet all the same, from the mere military 
point of view, Gibraltar is little better at present than 
a magnificent impostor. It does not command the / 
Straitg as foolish people imagine, whilst it is com-~’ 
manded, and can be made untenable as a naval 
station, by the guns of Algeciras. If Spain were 
hostile to Great Britain, Gibraltar would be valueless 
in case of war. It is for this reason, and not from 
any want of patriotism, that some of the greatest 
authorities on military questions have advocated the 
exchange of Gibraltar for Ceuta. Itis only necessary 
to say with regard to this suggestion that it could 
only be carried out at the cost of a European war. 
France, for example, would fight to the death to 
prevent our establishment on the soil of Morocco. 
Another suggestion, more feasible, but still almost 
wholly impracticable, is that we should exchange 
the Rock for Port Mahon in Minorca and Teneriffe. 
Spain, however, is hardly likely to listen to the pro- 
posal, even if English public opinion were to sanction 
it. What remains, if we are to get any real ad- 
vantage from our possession of Gibraltar? We 
have said that with a hostile Spain the place 
would be worthless, and worse than worthless, to 
us. Happily, few things in the political world 
are more certain than that Spain will never 
be hostile to the Power which commands the 
greatest of existing navies. She has given too 
many hostages to Fortune to quarrel with a nation 
which could strike her simultaneously at a dozen 
different points and deprive her at a blow of the 
remnants of her colonial empire. It follows that in 
dealing with Gibraltar we may set aside the 
hypothesis of a hostile Spain. That being the case, 
it is possible to increase enormously the value of the 
Rock as a naval station. What Gibraltar now 
requires is not merely the extension of the mole, a 
work which has been sadly delayed by successive 
Governments, but the construction of a dock into 
which the largest of our ironclads could go for repair 
if necessary. These steps we hold it to be the 
duty of the Government to take at the earliest 
possible moment, and we have every reason to believe 
that the present Ministry feel the necessity thus laid 
upon them as strongly as any of their critics do. 








THE FABIAN SQUIB. 





A Ne impulse of the rational man on glancing at 
the first page of the production which, under 


the heading of “To your Tents, oh [sic] Israel!” 
occupies the place of prominence in this month’s 
Fortnightly is to smile and pass on. It is a sensible 
impulse, yet, on second thoughts, it would be a 
mistake not to extend the amusement and temper it 
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with a grain of reflection. These are strange times, 
when even the bray of the jackass has its interest for 
the philosophic mind, more catholic than Terence’s. 
An organism called the Fabian Society, dating its 
manifesto from “ 276, Strand, W.C.,’”’ presumably its 
headquarters, announces in a monthly review that 
it has ‘come to the end of its patience with Liberal 
Ministers,” and that, like Mr. Snodgrass when he 
took off his coat in the row at Ipswich, it is “ going 
to begin.”” The public, it thinks, may laugh at this, 
but “ the Society will not be at all putout.” “Adepts 
will know better than to underrate the dismay into 
which a Government may be thrown”’ by this an- 
nouncement. We beg our readers not to be impa- 
tient with us if we waste a little space on this 
sort of silliness. The times, we repeat, are queer, 
and favourable to humbug, and when we see even 
so small a humbug executing justice upon itself 
—we gather from various indications in the even- 
ing press that by this manifesto the persons who 
sign themselves “The Fabian Society” have per- 
formed a graceful harikari—the fact is worth ob- 
serving. It has its uses, for youth is easily misled, 
and it becomes the Liberal party to note that one 
of the lures in the pathway of its young people has 
disappeared. 

The exact origin of the Fabian Society, we have 
to confess, so far as our knowledge goes, is lost in 
the mists of fable. But its genesis is by no means 
hard to deduce. No man who has ever moved through 
the country in any electioneering capacity can fail 
to have been struck with the prevalence of a type that 
greets him in every other town and village—a person 
who, when you mention some reform of the Govern- 
ment, says in a serious tone, “That’s my Bill,”’ and 
who forthwith pulls from his pocket sheaves of 
crumpled foolscap, copies of letters he has written 
to Ministers. “All my ideas, sir,” he exclaims; 
“every one of them adopted. When it came to the 
tenth clause there was near being a Cabinet split— 
I have it on the best authority—tremendous strain 
—Rosebery dashed his despatch-box on the table— 
Morley wouldn’t have it at.all—Harcourt was in 
despair—when just then my letter arrived, and 
Acland shouted, ‘The very thing, gentlemen!’ and 
—see—here you see it—Clause Ten—identical words 
of my letter—just compare! ’’ The temperaments of 
these types are various. Some are morose and 
denounce the Government for stealing their ideas and 
giving them no reward. Others are angry because 
their ideas have not been adopted. But as a rule 
they are harmless oddities, suffering from the crank’s 
abnormal growth of self-conceit, and the committee- 
man introduces them with a wink anda grin. Now 
the Fabian Society, since we have noticed the 
phenomenon, has always appeared to us as if it had 
been formed by a number of these oddities coming 
together and saying, “ Let’s band ourselves into a 
society.” The blend of individual peculiarities which 
would thus be produced would account for the 
collective type with which students are familiar under 
the name of Fabianism: a mixture of dreary, gassy 
doctrinairism and crack-brained farcicality, set off by 
a portentous omniscience and a flighty egotism not to 
be matched outside the wards of a lunatic asylum. 
The advent of this society is held in its own records 
to be an epoch in English history. The people of 
“the land that freemen till’? might think that 
under various leaders, from Hampden to Gladstone, 
they had been making some sort of struggle towards 
the light, but they were to learn from the Fabian 
Society that they did not know what progress was 
until this fly perched upon their chariot. All that 
preceded Fabianism was nought, all that has suc- 
ceeded it is the creation of its own genius. There 
were no democrats and no political thinkers before 





the Fabians. They have “permeaied” and “ satu- 
rated” us with whatever sound ideas we possess. 
In the present article they call themselves “ the men 
who invented the Newcastle Program” (Fabian 
spelling), and they tell us that it was they who 
placed the Government in office and “got 
Mr. Gladstone his little majority.” They are 
deep in the secrets of those puppets of theirs, 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, they know the dark 
chapters of Liberalism, and but that they are such 
punctiliously honourable men they could an if they 
would a tale unfold which would exhibit to the 
British democracy the miserable character of the 
creatures who are masquerading as their representa- 
tives in the place of power. “It is not for the Fabian 
Society to betray the secret history of the desperate 
efforts made from 1886 to 1892 to bring the Liberal 
Party up to the poll in some semblance of democratic 
condition.” “It is not for the Fabian Society to 
spoil a stirring page of political history by bring- 
ing the public behind the scenes.” At the council 
table strange things take place, and even there the 
all-seeing Fabian is confidentially admitted to 
witness what goes on. “The situation is so 
obvious that the Fabian Society may, without 
indiscretion ”’—mark that “ without indiscretion ” 
—say that when the secret history of Mr.Gladstone’s 
administration comes to be written, it will be found 
that since the very formation of the Cabinet, the Pro- 
gressive party, led by Mr. Asquith and Mr. Acland, 
and joined by Lord Rosebery, Lord Ripon, Mr. 
Mundella, and Mr. Bryce, has been hampered, 
blocked, and eventually overborne, firstly, by Mr. 
Gladstone’s complete absorption in Home Rule; 
secondly, by the active hostility of such seasoned 
Whigs as Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Fowler; 
thirdly, etc. ete.” How does it do it? How does it 
get to know all this? Truly the permeativeness of 
this wonderful society is something appalling, and 
recalls to the mind the all-pervading Jesuit organisa- 
tion which thrilled our youthful imaginations in the 
pages of Eugene Sue; if it does not, indeed, still 
more forcibly remind us of that terrific society 
which, likewise in, the Strand, breathed forth threat- 
enings and slaughter under the presidency of Mr. 
Simon Tappertit. 

Omne ignotum pro magnifico. So long as the 
Fabian Society kept to the enunciation of its flashy 
fallacies, borrowed from Prussian bureaucratic 
Socialism—things as remote from the realities of 
English politics as if they were borrowed from the 
professors of Laputa—we have no doubt there were 
some guileless youths here and there who thought 
them wonderful fellows. ‘The manifesto in the 
Fortnightly, however, is a distressing exposure. 
The Fabians would come down from the clouds and 
enter the field of practical politics. Abandoning the 
waiting game of Fabius Cunctator, whose tactics, we 
understand, they adopted as their model, they 
would give battle in the open (they do not 
appear, by the way, to have logic enough 
amongst them to perceive that in “ coming to the 
end of their patience” they come to the end of 
their Fabianism); and now all men and boys may 
judge of their statesmanship. “Sixteen months 
have elapsed since the election,” they declare, “and 
the opportunities of the Liberal Cabinet have now 
gone beyond recall.” We are to take it that a 
Fabian Cabinet in sixteen months would have 
changed the face of British society by “a few 
strokes of the pen,” and a few “simple ex- 
pedients,” such as “adding a special penny or 
so to Schedule A of the Income Tax.” Since 
this has not been done, the democratic forces of 
the country are to bring “their furious disap- 
pointment at the virtual abandonment of the 
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Newcastle program” to the service of the Tory 
party ; they are to begin a campaign to complete the 
“desperate bankruptcy” of Liberalism and to put 
an end to Home Rule, about which “ English wage- 
workers’ (we presume wage-earners is meant) “do 
not care a dump ”’ (whatever that means) “ one way 
or the other; ” and the trade unions must vote a fund 
of “at least £30,000” for the “running of fifty 
independent Labour candidates at the next election.” 
Fifty representatives of the calibre and the principles 
of Mr. Keir Hardie, Mr. Champion, Mr. Bernard 
Shaw and Mr. Maltman Barry—this is the ideal for 
which the democracy of Great Britain, disgusted 
with the Liberal party, must now strive as the only 
instrument of their salvation! We notice from the 
evening papers that the manifesto in the Fortnightly 
has caused a revolution in 276, Strand, and that 
the revolution with painful haste is swallowing 
its children. There are secessions and repudiations, 
and words of opprobrium, such as “ rat ’’ and “ bowr- 
geois,”’ hurtle through the air. This manifesto, this 
farrago of amazing nonsense, claptrap, dishonesty 
and ineptitude, is, as it were, a sort of bog or quag- 
mire in the midst of which the Fabian army, having 
ventured from behind its fastnesses, sinks inglori- 
ously out of sight. 








AFTER THE REPEAL OF THE SHERMAN 
ACT. 





RESIDENT CLEVELAND has won completely 
I. and decisively in his long struggle with the 
Senate. The Sherman Act is repealed uncondition- 
ally, and there is a feeling of relief not in the United 
States only but throughout Europe. The repeal paves 
the way for a restoration of prosperity in America, 
but it is only a step towards that end after all. 
Everybody knows now what the money of the United 
States is to be; distrust gradually will die away and 
confidence will revive. But before that can be 
brought about the bad business that has accumu- 
lated will have to be liquidated, and, above all, much 
important administrative and legislative work will 
have to be got through. It is estimated by the 
present Secretary of the Treasury that the ex- 
penditure of the United States Government this 
year will exceed its revenue by about ten millions 
sterling; therefore it is clear that the Government 
will have to borrow. But mere borrowing is not 
enough. The deficit is a necessary consequence of 
the pensions which have been granted so extrava- 
gantly forthe very purpose of justifying unwarrantably 
prohibitive duties. There was never really anything 
in the condition of the United States to excuse the 
McKinley Tariff. Its authors did not know how to 
dispose of the immense revenues which they 
expected, and therefore they granted pensions in a 
most lavish manner. A revision of the Pension List, 
therefore, ought to be undertaken without delay. 
Besides, the Treasury needs a good deal of 
gold. Since the resumption of specie payments 
at the beginning of 1879 the Treasury has 
always held until the past few months over 
twenty millions sterling in gold to insure the 
convertibility of the greenbacks—that is, of the 
Treasury notes issued during the war to defray part 
of its expenditure. There is a doubt as to whether 
the Treasury is legally bound tokeep the twenty millions 
sterling in gold; but that is really unimportant. 
The Bank of England is not bound by law to keep 
any specific reserve; but the Directors, for all that, 
would not dare to allow their reserve to fall below 
a certain proportion. Similarly, whether legally 
bound to do so or not, the Treasury of the United 





States must keep the twenty millions sterling or confi- 
dence will not revive. Public opinion expects the 
twenty millions to be kept, and if it is not, then there 
will be a continuance of distrust. A considerable 
loan, then, is necessary to replenish the Treasury 
and to cover the deficit; but it does not follow that 
the loan should be raised in Europe. There is 
plenty of money at home once the proper measures 
are taken to encourage investors to lend to their 
own Government; and beyond a doubt the loan 
could be raised more economically at home than 
abroad. 

A still more important and not less imperative task 
is the reform of the banking system. The National 
Banks are wonderfully well managed; no competent 
critic who has carefully watched the course of events 
in the United States during the past two or three 
years can honestly deny that. Even if he is biassed, 
he must admit that the management has been able. 
But while the management is good, the principle upon 
which the system is based is utterly bad; perhaps 
it is one of the most defective systems of any great 
civilised country in the world. The National Banks 
were established by the late Chief Justice Chase, who 
was then Secretary of the Treasury, very soon after 
the outbreak of the civil war. He had two objects 
in view. One, of course, was to furnish the country 
with a good banking system; and a second was to 
provide a market for the bonds which the Govern- 
ment had to sell to finance the civil war. Unfortu- 
nately, the second object conflicted with the first. 
We do not in the least deny that it had to be done. 
Situated as the country was, a market had to be 
found for the bonds somehow. But the system is 
vicious in itself, and it ought to be reformed. Unfor- 
tunately, the reform, as matters stand just now, is ex- 
ceedingly difficult. The Democratic party is opposed 
in principle to Federal banking. Federal banking 
was always favoured by the followers of Alexander 
Hamilton, and has always been opposed by the 
followers of Thomas Jefferson. It will be recollected 
that the charter of the Federal Bank of America 
was taken away by General Jackson ; and it is cer- 
tain that a very large ie aa of the Democratic 

rty at present is strongly opposed to the National 
Banks. Whether President Cleveland is powerful 
enough to maintain the national banking system 


and to introduce the necessary reforms remains to - 


be seen. It would be a bold thing¢td undertake for 
any phen ya g any circumstances, and if he 
can carry it through effectually he will give striking 
proof of statesmanship and courage. Butif it can- 
not be done, the right to issue notes will gradually 
die out. Then the Silver party will have another 
cry with which to go to the country, and the 
battle now won will have to be fought over 
again. 

What ought to be a much easier task is the 
repeal of the McKinley Act. Unquestionably the 
President has public opinion with him in under- 
taking that. It will be recollected that the 
McKinley Act was passed in the summer of 1890, 
and that at the elections which followed in the 
autumn there was an uprising of the constituencies 
and a very decisive defeat of the Republicans, and 
that in the next elections in the autumn of 1892 
the victory of the Democrats was even more decisive 
still. Twice, therefore, the country has decided 
against the McKinley Act and those who passed 
it. But, unfortunately, the Democratic Senators 
have just set a precedent which it is only too 
likely the Republican Senators will act upon in 
the coming regular session. If the Democrats 
were able to defy the voice of the people of the 
United States for very nearly three months in 
defence of the Sherman Act, why should not the 
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Republican Senators, who are equally convinced of the 
soundness of the McKinley Act, do the same thing 
and prevent the repeal of that measure? Of course, 
it is possible that the Senate may adopt the closure 
now. Convincing proof has been given of the need 
of some means of putting an end to obstruction, and 
it is, therefore, possible that the President may use 
his great influence to adopt some kind of closure. 
If he does not, and if the Republican Senators are 
as resolute in defence of prohibitive duties as the 
Democratic Senators were in defence of the purchase 
of silver, it is quite possible that the whole of the 
coming session may be wasted in a barren struggle 
for the repeal of the McKinley Act. 








FINANCE. 





USINESS on the Stock Exchange continues very 

dull. Asis only too abundantly evident from 
the revenue and the railway traffic returns, the 
great coal dispute has thrown all branches of 
trade out of gear, and has inflicted heavy losses, 
therefore, upon almost every class of traders and 
workpeople. The Trust crisis, too, is deepening. As 
we recently pointed out, the crisis is not likely to 
have very serious results to anyone who is not an 
investor in those companies; but still it affects 
considerable numbers, and keeps the City in a nervous 
state. Worse still is the fall in silver. The United 
States Treasury for over three years has been buying 
54 million ounces of the metal annually, which is 
not far short of half the world’s production. The 
repeal of the Sherman Act stops the purchases 
absolutely, and nobody can say how low, in conse- 
quence, the price of silver may fall. Up to the 
present the decline has not been much. The price 
now is 32d. per ounce, and it is possible, of course, 
that the fall may not be so serious as the best 
observers expect. There may, for example, be so 
many mines closed that the production will barely 
suffice to satisfy the demand. But when it is borne 
in mind that the depreciation of silver has been 
going on for twenty years, and that the production 
now is more than twice as great as it was twenty 
years ago, the hope of a great reduction in the 
output does not seem to be very well founded. If 
thereisafurther great fall,thenall merchants, bankers, 
and the like, who have large transactions with China, 
Japan, the Straits Settlements, Mexico,and othersilver- 
using countries, will be very seriously affected. They 
have employed capital raised in gold in the silver- 
using countries—that is to say, the repayments will 
be made in silver—and the lower silver falls the 
greater will be the losses suffered by them. On the 
Continent there is as great stagnation as here. 
Especially there is much depression in Berliu, partly 
owing to the very bad crops this year, but largely 
also to the losses inflicted by the fall in silver and 
silver securities, the recent crisis in the United 
States, and the decline in Italian securities. As 
everybody knows, Germany has been lending very 
largely to Italy for some years past, and also has 
been investing in industrial enterprise in that 
country. -If the Italian crisis becomes worse, and 
prices fall much lower, the losses in Germany will be 
very heavy. In the immediate future, therefore, 
there is little to encourage speculation, and investors 
should be careful how they select securities for 
purchase. 

One other cause of stagnation in the Stock 
Markets is the nervousness of the Money Markets, 
both at home and abroad. In the City it is feared 
that now that the Sherman Act is repealed, a great 
American demand for gold will spring up. The 
American Government must borrow to replenish its 
reserve, and to cover the estimated deficit. Whether 
it will borrow in Europe or at home, however, is not 
yet known. The railroad companies, too, are 





trying to borrow in London, and great operators 
who have entered into vast enterprises in America, 
and wish to induce the public to believe that 
prosperity will return at once, are expected to 
withdraw gold from London, and send it to New 
York, in the hope of thereby encouraging the public 
to buy. Butif much gold is taken from the Bank 
of England, rates will rise rapidly, and the business 
community may find it difficult to get accommodation 
from their bankers. Upon the Continent there is 
also uneasiness, partly owing to the apprehension 
that America will want much gold, and partly tothe 
crises in Italy and Spain and the unsettled state of 
things in Austria-Hungary. The German capitalist 
classes have been investing very largely for some 
years past, both in Italy and in Austria-Hungary. 
The fall in Italian Rentes and all other Italian 
securities has, therefore, inflicted much loss upon 
them, and now it looks as if there might be a serious 
fall also in Austrian securities. The preparations 
for resuming specie payments induced the Austrian 
and Hungarian public to speculate too wildly. The 
speculation has now broken down, and the Ministerial 
crisis may, it is feared, precipitate a break in the 
markets. The Imperial Bank of Germany, in view 
of all these difficulties, has been accumulating gold 
for a considerable time past. Nevertheless, there is 
still much anxiety in Berlin. In Paris, on the other 
hand, there is a confident feeling. The Government 
is about to undertake the conversion of the 4} per 
cents., and it is understood that very shortly after- 
wards a great Russian loan will be brought out. 
Therefore, it is predicted that the whole influence of 
the Government and of the banking classes will be 
used to raise prices and encourage the public to buy. 








MR. STEAD'S PANACEA. 





HERE is, unfortunately, only too much reason to 

receive with caution Mr. Stead’s latest marvel 
in the physical world. “A concoction of South 
American origin,” invented by somebody who prefers 
to remain anonymous, and declines to disclose the 
nature of his specific, is supposed to have cured 
absolutely, after a month's trial, seven of the most 
seasoned dipsomaniacs that could be found. All 
craving for drink has been destroyed, and in its 
place reigns a loathing for alcohol so strong that 
one patient (so he assured Mr. Stead) “ felt inclined 
to retch whenever he saw the word drink or heard 
the word beer.” This statement did not excite in Mr. 
Stead’s mind any suspicion of exaggeration, wilful or 
unconscious; nor has/he thought it necessary to pursue 
his investigations any further; nor have we any 
guarantee that the conditions of the experiments 
made fraud impossible. The editor of Borderland, 
with the best intentions in the world—in both 
worlds—possesses faith and penetraticn in some- 
what unequal proportions. His experiments in 
telepathy have probably satisfied nobody but 
himself. He has given publicity to the experiences 
of a Nonconformist minister in the hands of a 
“medium” who, as Mr. Maskelyne shows in Truth, 
has simply victimised a very impressionable person 
by a not very extraordinary piece of conjuring. In 
spreading this story it does not seem to have 
occurred to Mr. Stead that it might be ascribed 
to a lamentably common kind of delusion. His 
own relations with what he supposes to be mysterious 
agencies have scarcely prepared Mr. Stead’s mind 
for a practical examination of the phenomena which 
he witnessed in the house of a professional gentleman 
near the British Museum. It is not a very exacting 
curiosity which demands something more than a 
month’s test of the regenerated dipsomaniacs. Is 
the sudden nausea which seizes them when alcohol 
is in the air, or on the lips of Mr. Stead, merely as 
an extract from his vocabulary, a durable or a 
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fictitious repulsion? On this rather important point 
Mr. Stead has nothing to say, and apparently it has 
not yet presented itself to him as a legitimate branch 
of inquiry. 

At the same time, no reasonable man, however 
sceptical, will dismiss from his speculations all possi- 
bility that drunkards may be reclaimed by some 
process akin to inoculation. Panaceas have a some- 
what dubious history, and the complete and final 
remedy for any physical ill is apt to be regarded like 
the pill against the earthquake. To eradicate the 
taste for drink from a person whose mind and body 
are completely sodden is an achievement which, in 
our present stage of development, seems to belong to 
Fairyland, or Borderland, or any of those regions 
which are enlightened by means unknown to science. 
But that is no reason why we should be unkindly 
disposed towards any instrument of reform, medical 
or legislative, which holds out any hope of ameli- 
orating the condition of the most unfortunate waifs 
of humanity. In a serious contemporary last week 
we read a singular diatribe against the “ mechanical 
reformers who reduce the soul to an appendage of 
the body, and regard the Creator as in bondage to 
his own world.” This delusion, it appears, is specially 
fostered by politicians who consider Local Option a 
practical method of coping with the evils of drunken- 
ness. It may be practical, suggests the Spectator, 
but it is “ petty” and “ paltry,” and likely to blind 
people who believe in it to really great principles, 
and to enterprises of pith and moment. The re- 
ligious teacher, in particular, is to blame for laying 
much stress on the supposed necessity for restricting 
the liquor traffic, for it is he who thus comes to 
“ regard the Creator as in bondage to his own world.” 
The precise significance of this picturesque phrase is 
somewhat elusive. We understand what Newman 
meant by the absence of the Creator from His own 
world ; but how is the pursuit of some secular 
remedy for a grave social mischief so very deroga- 
tory to the Creator's supremacy? Is it high treason 
on the part of a minister of religion to apply his 
mind and energies to a “petty practical proposal” 
—petty apparently because it is practical—for the 
betterment of society? How is the soul reduced 
to an appendage of the body if the body is made fit 
for habitation by a soul? Is it the duty of a 
religious teacher to confine his ministrations to 
empty homilies with no practical bearing on any 
sphere of life? According to the Spectator, the 
moment he descends from the ethereal altitude of 
the pulpit and devotes himself to a scheme of 
reform like Local Option, he degrades religion 
to the level of the “agitator and the wire-puller.” 
Instead of contenting himself with the contemplation 
of divine holiness in its vaguest aspects, he actually 
seeks to contaminate it by the touch of caucuses. 
Local Option cannot be achieved without agitation ; 
agitation is inconsistent with religion; therefore, 
to demand Local Option is to “regard the Creator 
as in bondage to his own world.” The early 
Christian Fathers were the greatest agitators of 
ancient or modern times. They knew the value of 
politics, and used the knowledge without stint. 
They made an extraordinary fuss about the personal 
conduct and habits of secular princes. But had 
they adopted the Spectator's theory of moral govern- 
ment their influence in the subjugation of barbarism 
would not have been the active agent it was in the 
progress of mankind. 

It may be argued that Local Option is, after all, 
only machinery, and does not supply the motive 
power for universal benefit. It is idle to contend, 
however, that religious teaching has nothing to do 
with the machine by which the lessons of temperance 
may be turned to the widest public gain. These 
distinctions are of as little account as the mystical 
dignity which asks us not to make politics squalid, 
not to rob them of their large and indefinite fasci- 
nation, by drafting Newcastle Programmes. John 
Bright once said that if the Tories had been in 


the Wilderness they would have denounced the 





Ten Commandments as “harassing iegislation.” 
If some of our political visionaries had gone 
through the same ordeal they might have com- 
plained that the Decalogue, though not  ob- 
jectionable in principle, had a tendency to make 
morality petty by practical definitions. There is 
surely no man of sense—we say nothing of religion— 
who, if he could be assured by unimpeachable testi- 
mony that the redemption of drunkards by the 
medicine of Mr. Stead’s mysterious friend was a 
scientific fact, would not gladly help to give the 
utmost scope to so great a boon. No one who 
pictures the joy of such tidings to many a home 
where life is made misery by the irresponsible sot, 
can doubt that we should soon have “ agitators and 
wire-pullers” working for the compulsory applica- 
tion of the remedy to cases in which individual will 
was too feeble to act. No doubt there would 
be protests on behalf of liberty — the liberty 
of the confirmed drunkard to make himself a 
public and private nuisance. We should be told it 
was both cruel and criminal to deprive a man by the 
forcible use of a drug of all taste for intoxicating 
liquor. It is conceivable that some inebriates, sub- 
jected to the treatment, might revenge themselves 
for their new and unwelcome distaste for the bowl 
by voting against the party who passed the law. 
Unquestionably there would be writers to pour scorn 
on the “mechanical reformers” who had made the 
soul an appendage of the body by coercing that 
vessel into decent sobriety. But it is not this pro- 
spect which is the real discouragement of hope for 
social regeneration. It is rather the simple con- 
fidence so often betrayed by quackery, and the 
haste with which apparent wonders are accepted 
without thought. 








MADEMOISELLE BERNADETTE. 





“C\1HE was a very ignorant girl; she knew only 
one prayer.” This, in a tone even more 
apologetic, was the reply of a Catholic lady I met 
at Pau to my first question about Bernadette 
Sousbirous, the child who originated the mystery 
of the Grotto at Lourdes five-and-thirty years ago. 
I had expressed no opinion of the story, or of the 
“miracles” which are now the regular current of life 
in the picturesque little Pyrenean village; and this 
hasty deprecation of criticism struck me asa singular 
proof that the legend of Lourdes has not entirely 
conquered the Catholic world. Evidently in these 
times something more is expected even by the 
faithful than the ignorant ecstacy of a school-girl 
who sees visions; and when my acquaintance told 
me that Bernadette, three years after she became 
famous, was taken to a convent at Nevers, and died 
there at an early age without any further manifesta- 
tions of intimacy with the supernatural, I could see 
that her history was distinctly disappointing to a 
devout but active intelligence. Possibly this feeling 
was strengthened by some of the incidents and 
accessories of the ceremonial at Lourdes. Curiosity 
and worship and a commercial instinct make an 
incongruous and bewildering pattern before you 
have crossed the bridge spanning the stream which 
comes bubbling down from the hills. An urchin 
with the black eyes of the South promptly asks for 
alms, and promises to make a prayer for you to 
the intercessory “ Mademoiselle Bernadette.” The 
formula, in a sweet childish treble, sounded in my 
ear like this :— 
“ M’sieu, 

Petit sou, 

Je vais faire 

Une priére 

Pour vous, 

M’sieu, 

Petit sou.” 
Mated with the winning smile of a lovely little 
olive face this might charm a coin out of the pocket 
of the impressionable visitor unfamiliar with lyrical 
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mendicity. I confess that it lingers in my memory 
together with the pulverising speech of the custodian 
at the Palais de Pau of whom I timidly inquired 
whether the town was in the ancient dominion of 
Henry IV. before he found Paris worth a mass. 
“‘Monsieur!” exclaimed an outraged voice, made 
still more impressive by a flaming eye, “ C'est la ville 
de la naissance d’Henr-ri Quatr-r-re, et au milieu 
du r-r-royaume de Navar-r-r-r-re!” 

It was Sunday, and I entered the Chapel of the 
Rosary in the midst of afternoon service. Shrill 
cherubim were repeating the salutation to the 
Virgin, which was somewhat mellowed by the 
sonorous tones of an imposing official in a black 
skull cap who sat under the folds of a banner. The 
sumptuous beadle in a cocked hat sauntered up and 
down with impassive magnificence amidst the throng 
of kneeling worshippers. The bedeau in a French 
church is a perfect instrument in the general sym- 
phony when you get used to him; not so the 
dramatic pilgrim. Within a yard of me knelt 
a curious figure, of which the dirt was as studious as 
the apparel. Shells were carefully stitched upon 
his cape; he clasped a staff to which was attached 
a tiny gourd; his gown, his hat, his sandals, his 
very beard, were adroitly fitted to the character. 


* How should I your true love know 
From another one? 
By his cockle hat and staff 
And his sandal shoon.” 


But what Ophelia, however mad, would seek her true 
jove in this posturing, mimicking mendicant? The 
whole spell of the place, the real beauty and sim- 
plicity of the Chapel shaped in basilique, even the 
touching inscriptions on the mural tablets in marble, 
eloquent of reverent gratitude for the healing dis- 
pensations of the Grotto, were marred in an instant 
by this theatrical image with his medie#val mum- 
mery out of an ecclesiastical property-room. But 
the revolt of sentiment was brief. Presently the 
service ended, and a procession, headed by the 
cherubim, shriller than ever in the open air, piping 
boys, in home-made garb, which contrasted ill with 
the pretty blue and white dresses of the girls 
from the convent-school, marched slowly round the 
open space in front of the Chapel, chanting Ora 
pro nobis. Everyone bent his steps towards the 
Grotto, and here the mixture of the spiritual 
and the practical, of reverence and routine, 
of the mythical and the infinite pathos of 
humanity, was stranger than ever. The simple 
altar draped in white, the array of candles flaming 
and spluttering, the image of the Virgin in the 
niche of the rock where the apparition is supposed 
to have ravished the sight of Bernadette, the 
marvellous spring which had never bubbled before 
after the prosaic manner of springs in rocks—it was 
none of these that chained the eye. Hanging from 
the roof was a weird, uncanny cloud of witnesses to 
the power of faith. Hundreds of crutches; ghostly 
tokens, such as mis-shapen boots and bandages, of 
the horrors of deformity; here and there a surgical 
instrument, like a grim sentinel keeping watch and 
ward though the captive was free—these are the 
moving relics of Lourdes. I do not know whether it 
is accident or design, whether it is simplicity or 
consummate art, which makes most conspicuous the 
smaller crutches, the little boots; but no man, 
however sceptical, can see without a catch in the 
throat these vestiges of the cruel bonds which 
are broken, and picture to himself the tiny limbs 
which are prisoned no more. I thought of the lines 
in the “ Pied Piper of Hamelin:” . 


“Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes clattering, 
Little hands clapping and little tongues chattering ; 
And, like fowls in a farmyard when barley is scattering, 
Out came the children running.” 


And I fancied I could hear that music—the 
pattering of small feet which had once been 
dragged painfully to this spot, the wooden shoes 
which had never clattered before. 





Of many cures which have been effected at 
Lourdes by some mental process I suppose there is 
now no question. The influence of the mind over 
matter in such cases is as explicable as the phe- 
nomena of hypnotism, or the hallucination of a 
neurotic child who fancied she saw the Virgin. I 
was told that a case of cancer had been cured, but 
here we cross the borders of the dubious, unless 
cancer in some of its phases can be traced to nervous 
disorder. The real and indisputable miracle would 
be the restoration of an amputated limb, and 
Lourdes has not produced that prodigy. But my 
wonder is that in nearly forty years the myth of 
Bernadette has shown so slight an accretion. A 
local story} has it that on one occasion the girl 
was accompanied to the Grotto by two intelligent 
and respectable persons, that she saw the ap- 
parition in their presence, though it was naturally 
invisible to them, that she held a candle, the flame 
of which she enclosed in her hand, and that her face 
was nevertheless transfigured, and her hand was not 
even scorched. This seems to be the utmost 
stretch of what may be called the incidental imagi- 
nation of the environment. Something more might 
be expected in a village which lends itself, both by 
nature and by artifice, to pictorial treatment. Ona 
towering crag stands an old castle of Charlemagne, 
which has been adroitly restored; and the summit 
of a hill has been transformed to Calvary, with three 
crosses in startling outline against the sky. Below 
is a straggling street of shops full of objets de 
piété, and the white walls of convents and religious 
retreats are rising everywhere. When some too 
deliberate features are softened by the evening light, 
the landscape alone might attune the least reverent 
to spiritual fantasy. It was night when I started 
on the return journey to Pau, and a minute later 
the simple peasant folk in the railway carriage 
suddenly checked their talk to cross themselves in 
silence. ‘C'est la Grotte,” said one in answer to my 
inquiring glance, and looking out I saw the Grotto 
luminous in the darkness. And then I noticed that 
my companions, who were voluble again, were carry- 
ing home bottles full of the mystic spring water 
which is drawn prosaically from taps. Assuredly, 
Mademoiselle Bernadette is a potent influence in the 
domestic life of her people, though she was very 
ignorant, and knew only one prayer. L. F. A. 








A SUMMER NIGHT’S REMINISCENCE. 





HE first swirl of the paddles had been in a 
sunset stream, and thenceforward for many 
hours we had cloven the twilight, and looked on the 
wonder of moonlit waters. The moon was in her 
last quarter, and for the greater part lay pillowed 
among soft, grey clouds. For a little space we 
moved between the ranks of house-boats; there were 
gleams of fantastic colouring, the music of a girl’s 
laughter, the clatter of dishes, the melancholy 
reverberation of muted strings. Now and again 
through the rapidly deepening twilight there was a 
tiny spurt of flame, it grew and waxed large, the 
light played on the palms of curiously fostering 
hands; the eye was caught and held by a flush of 
rose and orange, by the gleam of goid on a finger, 
by the fitful pulsations of the flame, by the kindling 
and slow ascent of the gracious smoke, now dark 
against the fire, instantly pale against the unillumined 
night. The flame died out; there was a dimple 
on the still water, and, where the flame had been, a 
steady glow, and a creaking as of one who settles 
deep in a wicker-chair. . . 

Night has fallen. Now and again a long, low 
blackness is vaguely stamped on the ulterior gloom ; 
a swish and whistle of reeds, a lapping and prattling 
of water, and a punt swings round the bend. The 
figure of the man reared against the sky is eloquent 
with the harmony of flowing lines, as with large 
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movement he sways his pole through t..e after water, 
evoking quick compliance from his shallow craft. . . 
Here the trees are massed high and thick, and shroud 
the river in impenetrable obscurity. Reluctantly the 
paddles leave the water, and throughout the long, 
easy swirl our ears are strained for the plash of 
approaching oars. . There is a hollow boom of a 
distant clock recording the passage of the night; it 
seems to us that the time—if, indeed, it ever were— 
when we were not thus moving on midnight waters 
is remote and little, with the infinite remoteness 
and the unutterable littleness of a thing seen in a 
nightmare. . . 

We have passed through the lofty solemnity of 
the aisle of trees, and in the uncertain light of the 
weary moon the illusions of form and distance proper 
to the place and the hour have won a weird intensity. 
A mist hangs knee high over the water meadows, the 
banks are low, the river seems to grow wider and 
yet more nobly wide, until it is as though we were 
alone on a great grey sea, strangely still, and im- 
memorially lone. A tree rises before us, it 
seems to grow out of mid-stream; slowly we paddle 
toward it, questioning much, and lo! while yet a 
great way off we are enviously thrown back by the 
thither bank. In time we hardened our hearts 
to these and the like marvels, but in the beginning it 
was not so, and, as we navigated the haunted waters, 
witchery was around us, and upon us was the allure- 
ment of the unknown. 

We glide onward in silence. In front of me, with 
the lulling regularity of long and constant curves, my 
comrade’s arm and paddle frame, unmake, and frame 
again, pictures of the onward stream; from my lofty 
seat on the stern I look back and watch the eddies 
born of his paddle chase my eddies into the night 
till both are lost in the darkness, and so again... 
and again... andagain. When we speak it isina 
tone so low as to be almost a whisper, and we speak 
only under the resistless compulsion to say to one 
another, and to each other to say again, how good it 
is to be alive, and to be here. 

We are among reeds now, and the slender 
smoothness of the little craft passes lightly over the 
broad leaves of the water-lilies; there is the slightest 
and least perceptible of impacts, a rustle as of the 
whisper of zephyrs in summer trees, and, looking 
downwards, we see the long pliant stems sway slowly 
upwards in search of the surface, and the broad lily 
leaves, emerging, lie caressingly on the wounded 
water. . . A light breeze is born, and upon it 
comes the murmur of tumbling waters. It grows 
and fills the air, everywhere is the sound of water 
and the sound of singing reeds. At the next curve 
the weir fills the eye and ear ; glorious it is in white- 
ness and swiftness, and in the power and menace of 
soothe roaring and foaming beneath the unheeding 

With red and sleepy eye the window of the lock- 
keeper's cottage glowers down upon us. “ Lock, 
lock, I’ck, I'ck, I'ck!"” and anon a bigger blotch of 
ruddy light breaks into being, and against it is 
silhouetted the tall form of the lock-keeper, searching 
for the belated cause of so unseemly a rupture of the 
slumbrous hour. Slowly yawn the heavy gates, and 
with two strokes we are lying alongside the wall, 
waiting for the moving of the waters. . . The click 
of cog-wheels . . . and another click, and then the 
suck and gurgle of swift water seeking its ] evel 
through strait and secret doors; a long, slow sinking 
into the blackness of the deepening pit, the clank of 
the hanging chain against the wall. . . Two wedges 
of pale light disclose the forward stream, once more 
there is silence in the pit and an untroubled surface; 
another slow yawn of the prison doors; “ Good- 
night!” and again the lap and ripple of the stream 
against our bows, swiftly voyaging towards the 
dawn. . . And the eddies born of my comrade’s 
paddle chase my eddies into the night, till both are 
lost in the darkness, and so again... and again 
. and again, 


W. A. Bz 





THE DRAMA. 





“ A QUESTION OF MEMoRY.”—*“ Don JUAN.” 


ee if A Question of Memory,the play by 
‘4 “Michael Field,” with which the Independent 
Theatre Society opened its third season, had been 
written well instead of ill, if its characters had been 
solid and alive, instead of nebulous hypotheses, if it 
had conformed to the practical exigencies of the play- 
house, I should have objected to its production at the 
Independent Theatre. And that for the all-sufficient 
reason that it has no morphological interest. This 
adjective, I know, will lay me open to the charge of 
pedantry from the compact majority who would like 
to restrict dramatic criticism to the vocabulary of 
the nursery—“ nice,” “nasty,” “ horrid,” and “ awfully 
jolly”—but as it happens exactly to express my 
meaning, I shall take leave to use it. What the 
Independent Theatre was founded for, at all events 
what it ought to be doing, I submit, is to show us 
the points of inflection—more pedantry; but in for a 
penny, in for a pound!—in the curve of dramatic 
progress, to select its repertory from plays which 
exhibit change, growth, development in the 
dramatic idea, which form a bend in the stream of 
dramatic tendency. In themselves, such plays may 
be good, bad, or indifferent; their value is that they 
are “in the movement,” they are the resultant of 
actual forces, they are an index of the direction in 
which the drama is tending at the moment. The 
question of beauty, of dramaturgical skill, is, indeed, 
quite a secondary question from this point of view ; to 
the morphologist the rudimentary tail which Haeckel 
discovered in the human fcetus is of far greater 
interest than Apollo's locks on the front of Jove him- 
self,and the poor little “ Rocket” of Robert Stephenson 
more important than the finest locomotive leviathan 
turned out last week from Swindon or Crewe. Now, 
for the morphologist in the playhouse, A Question 
of Memory is absolutely without significance. It 
illustrates no actual tendency, is the outcome of 
no living influence; it is merely an isolated fact. 
A couple of ladies, who know nothing of the 
practical requirements of the theatre, who stand 
outside the current of dramatic evolution, have 
attempted to write a play; that is all. One of the 
scenes of their play, wherein a tyrant tries to wring 
a secret from a prisoner by violence not to himself, 
but to those he most dearly loves, might, if more 
adroitly handled, have proved effective; but there 
is nothing new, nothing experimental, in this scene ; 
it has been done before, and far better done, by 
Sardou. It has been far better done, quite apart 
from considerations of technical arrangement—in 
which, of course, a theatrical tyro like “ Michael 
Field” could not hope to compete with a past 
master of stagecraft like Sardou—because the 
interest of Sardou’s scene is one and indivisible; it 
is the interest of a “case of conscience” clearly 
stated and logically worked out. Floria Tosca—for, 
of course, I am referring to the famous third act of 
La Tosca—has to choose between silence, which 
means prolonging the agony of her lover, who is 
having steel spikes pressed into his temple, and con- 
fession, which means the certain death of her 
lover's comrade and the loathing of herself by 
the lover whose honour she will have betrayed. 
Here is a true dilemma. Here is a crux for 
the spectator to break his mind upon. But in the 
torture scene of A Question of Memory, the in- 
terest is not one and indivisible. The case of con- 
science is no sooner stated than it is superseded 
by a mere pathological incident. Ferencz Rényi, the 
revolutionary (the play deals with the Hungarian 
rising of 1848), is told by the Austrian general, Hay- 
nau, that, unless he gives up the name of the defile 
in which his comrades are hidden, his mother and 
sister shall be straightway taken out and shot. The 
women bid bim stand firm, and declare their willing- 
ness to die rather than live by the betrayal of their 
country’s cause. Which course shall Ferencz take: 
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that of the natural man or of the patriot? It is the 
patriot in him that conquers, and the women are 
slaughtered almost before his eyes. Then comes the 
supreme trial. It is now the turn of the man’s 
sweetheart to be shot, if he still remains obstinate. 
She does not help him as the other women did; 
indeed, the poor child shows what Arminius called, 
in his friend Bottles, an almost “ bloodthirsty cling- 
ing to life;” she cannot understand how her lover 
can hesitate for a moment between her safety and 
phrases so meaningless to her as “honour” and 
“patriotism.” At this crisis the wretched man is 
on the point of revealing the secret and so of pre- 
senting to us the second solution of our case 
of conscience in rapid succession to the first, when 
suddenly his memory gives way under the strain, 
and it is found he has clean forgotten the name 
of his comrades’ hiding-place. And while he is 
vainly struggling to remember it, the sound of a 
third volley tells us that his sweetheart has shared 
the fate of his mother and sister. This, no doubt, 
is a situation of poignant tragedy; and if Mr. 
Acton Bond, the young actor who played Ferencz, 
had been able to add something in the way of 
power to the marked intelligence which he 
showed in this scene, the tragedy would have 
been almost too poignant, I confess, for my nerves. 
Even as it was, we were all, I am sure, pro- 
foundly affected. But observe that, when Ferencz’'s 
memory disappeared, our ease of conscience vanished 
with it. It was no longer a question, as M. Sarcey 
would say, of “doit-on le dire?” There was no 
problem left for us to speculate about; only the 
pathetic spectacle of the victim of a physical 
calamity. This sudden transposition of the interest, 
though it certainly heightened the horror, as cer- 
tainly ruined the artistic unity of the scene. It left 
a confused impression on the mind, than which 
nothing is more irritating to the spectator in the 
playhouse. Another cause of irritation was the 
obscurity of some of the principal characters. They 
were perpetually suggesting questions which one 
could never solve. Why were the authors at such 
pains to present Ferencz in the first act as a man 
of home-loving, pacific disposition—forced almost 
against his will into armed revolt—when this “ pre- 
paration” was not developed in the subsequent 
acts? Which of the sisters did he really love, 
Thekla or Elizabeth? Why did Elizabeth worship 
Ferencz for his heroism in keeping silence,;and yet 
admit (so, at least, I gathered—the last act was very 
puzzling, and I may have misinterpreted it) that 
Ferencz's friend, Stanislaus, who had not the for- 
titude to keep silence, was, after all, in the right? 
Why was Ferencz’'s sister Fina suddenly converted 
from flirt and featherpate to heroine and martyr? 
In sum, A Question of Memory lacked the first of 
dramatic essentials, lucidity. Mrs. Theodore Wright 
played with her accustomed intelligence, sympathy, 
and power—and, it must be added, with her accus- 
tomed deficiency in distinction—as the mother, and 
the Fina of Miss Hall Caine and the Elizabeth of 
Mrs. Creswick were very creditable performances. 

The Gaiety Don Juan, which purports to be a 
burlesque of Lord Byron’s, but is not, strikes me— 
who am no great clerk in these matters—as neither 
better nor worse than other Gaiety burlesques. 
Miss Millie Hylton, famed as the singer of that soul- 
stirring ballad, “The Rowdy-Dowdy Boys,” is im- 
ported from the music-halls to play “ principal boy ” 
and to warble “Linger Longer Loo ”"—which is safe 
to linger longer on the street-organ than one will 
care to hear it; Miss Cissy Loftus, the pretty 
little child, fresh from a Convent school, who has 
astonished the town by her almost miraculous gift 
of mimicry, reproduces the voice and attitudes of 
Mr. Hayden Coffin and Miss Juliette Nesville with 
the combined accuracy of a phonogram and a photo- 
graph; and Mr. Arthur Roberts, when he has had 
time to elaborate his jokes and fill in the outlines of 
his “ business,” will be very droll indeed. 

A. B. W. 





A SCAPEGOAT. 





HE is my maid's little cousin, and comes weekly 
with the week’s laundry. She boasts the ridicu- 
lous name of Rosabel, and anything more unsuitable 
could not well be imagined. She is a strongly-built 
child, square-shouldered and ungainly, and with her 
freckled face, wide mouth, and colourless hair and 
eyes, she would be ugly were it not for her ex- 
pression of good-will and honesty. She has tea in 
my kitchen and an hour's quiet romp with my dog, 
and goes away beaming broadly with satisfaction, 
her wash-basket half full of wind-fallen apples. 
One could not well tack on a melancholy story to 
Rosabel from extraneous evidence; but my good 
Lizzie imparts me one, with much angry flicking of 
her duster, and a face of wholesome indignation. 
“T’ve no patience with Aunt ’Liza,” she says, “and 
that’s the truth. The way that child is put upon is 
downright scandalous, and ‘er own mother as bad as 
any. If she wasn’t the best and most innocent child 
in the world, she’d run right away from them, that 
she would.” 

Rosabe!’s mother lives in the side road that goes 
from Silverdale to Trentbridge. The little Trent 
keeps pace with the road, its silver alders clustered 
about its banks. There is a stone bridge over it, 
with an inscription, “ Sybilla Morris built this bridge, 
1710.” The lichen has crept into the stone lettering 
and almost obliterated the pious builder’s name. 
Where the bridge occurs, the Trent and its alders 
turn away to the fields, and make in the low-lying 
pastures an avenue of dwindling lines. I have often 
thought it was a bad place for Mrs. Hewitt and her 
consumptive family; though the little house where 
the bridge rises looks bright enough these autumn 
days, amid its scarlet trails of Virginia creeper. 
When I have passed there on my walks I have 
generally seen Rosabel carrying in wood or water, 
or digging potatoes in the little patch ; sometimes, 
too, I have seen her setting the clothes to dry on 
the hedge, or carrying indoors a great washing- 
tub much disproportioned to the strength of her 
childish arms. I often hear the mother’s querulous 
voice within, or her monotonous cough, cough ; and 
can understand that the weekly quiet hour in my 
kitchen must be a pleasure to the overtasked child. 

Mrs. Hewitt's lot has been hard enough to excuse 
her querulousness. Her consumptive husband went 
off at thirty-five, leaving her seven children and a 
chronic asthma. The children inherited their father’s 
lung trouble, every one except Rosabel. Last year 
Giles, the eldest, died. Minnie, the second girl, sits 
in the chimney-corner, dwindling almost hourly, and 
glowers at Rosabel. Harry, who is at work at a 
plumber’s in Trentbridge, comes home every night 
pale and exhausted. Mr. Horne, the rector, wants 
him to go into hospital, but he sticks obstinately 
at work. “The day I put down my tools, mother,” 
he says, “ you may begin to see about my coffin.” 
He has the desperate clinging to life of a consump- 
tive, poor boy, and cannot bear to yield to his 
malady. The younger children go to school, but are 
puny creatures, with a little hacking winter cough, 
and a forlorn sadness of appearance. 

How the blight passed Rosabel it would be hard 
tosay. In her case there is no fear of the hereditary 
enemy. “Sound as bell-metal, and with the consti- 
tution of a horse,” says Dr. Staunton, who stems as 
he can the decaying life in the other members of the 
doomed family. He eyed the sturdy Rosabel, as he 
gave this verdict, with approval. “ It must bea com- 
fort to you, Mrs. Hewitt, to have this one so strong 
and useful,” he said. Rosabel looked at him with a 
broad smile of gratitude, that did not fade even 
before her mother’s chilly assent. 

What they would do without Rosabel, Heaven 
knows. She is astir at cock-crow on Monday morn- 
ing, and is about, collecting the laundry, as soon as 
sleepy housemaids are rubbing the dreams out of 
their eyes. She is back to have the fire lit and the 
kettle boiled when her mother and Minnie come 
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creeping out of their beds. She gets the children 
ready for school and starts them, and then tidies up 
before she prepares the washing tubs. The mother 
sits to her washing languidly, and Rosabel fetches 
and carries all she needs. The sturdy feet are going 
all day, and are tired enough by nightfall to be glad 
of early bed. Rosabel is in bed most nights now by 
seven. She must be out of the way before Harry 
comes home to his tea, or her lot will be a kick and a 
curse. He hates Rosabel as Minnie does, only he 
takes the more violent way of showing it. If she is 
up in the morning before he leaves, she keeps out of 
his way, feeling that he must not be worried by the 
sight of her. All the same she fetches and carries for 
him—as she did for Giles, who also hated her—as she 
does for Minnie and her mother. The mother defends 
her or not, as the mood is upon her, going off in 
melancholy complaints upon such occasions as Harry 
has struck the child full in the face, as he will often, 
if she has not been sufficiently alert to vanish before 
his footfall. On the whole, however, she, too, grudges 
Rosabel her robust health. Why should she be so 
exceptional, when all the others are fading to the 
tomb? It is not unreasonable that she should feel 
angry. 

Meanwhile, Rosabel takes kicks, cuffs, coldness, 
and frowns as part of the day’s work. She has not 
the slightest idea that she is ill-treated, and I have 
seen her once or twice playing childish games with 
the other children at the cross-roads as heartily as 
any of them, but more seriously. She is serious by 
nature, and enjoys none the less these rare holidays. 
By reason of her seriousness perhaps, her quiet 
games with my dog please her better than the games 
with the children. He has taken a friendship for 
her, and will shake hands with her time after time 
with grave patience, or have a romp over a dog- 
biscuit, which he pretends to give her and then runs 
away with. It would be hard to say whether child 
or dog enjoys this silent frolic most thoroughly. 

The bitterness against Rosabel began with Giles. 
He had come almost to man's estate, and had started 
a sweetheart, when he picked up the deadly cough. 
He had thought he was to escape—he the tall and 
handsome one of the family. It was last autumn 
the disease showed itself, just such weather as this, 
with all the chestnuts golden, the blue distances ex- 
quisite, the sky dove-grey and mild. In this warm, 
late weather the mists curl and wreathe in the 
hollow of the Trent, and fill Mrs. Hewitt's cottage 
till the lamplight shows hazily as through smoke. 
Giles made no such hopeless struggle as Harry is 
now making. He gave up almost at once, and, turn- 
ing his face to the wall, fed on his heart's bitterness. 
Mother or sweetheart he heeded not. Their grief 
only irritated him vaguely. He liked them to nurse 
him, to please his fancy with what dainties they 
could afford, in a dull, apathetic way. He cared 
nothing that this or that one should suffer. He only 
knew it was he who had to die. 

Rosabel had been rather his favourite of all the 
family, and his half-contemptuous affection she 
returned with honest love. Now that he was ill he 
turned from her with a sudden caprice of angry 
loathing, and entered instead into a truce with 
Minnie, whom before be had disliked for her puling 
selfishness. In those last months someone had to be 
always with him. How gladly Rosabel would have 
been that one! But his hatred for her so grew that 
in his latter days,if he caught sight of her stealing into 
the room to speak to her mother, or on some errand, 
his paroxysms of rage would bring on a choking fit 
of coughing that he took long to recover from. The 
feeling was monstrous. The evening he lay dying 
his mother besought him to see the child, who sat 
quietly weeping in the kitchen chimney-corner. “I 
hate her,” he said; “keep her out of my sight.” 
And they were almost his last intelligible words. 

Mrs. Hewitt herself has told me in one of her 
better moments what a help Rosabel was to her in 
those sad times, her long tramps for medicine or soup 
for Giles, her patience under his hatred. Once when, 





in a paroxysm of coughing, he broke a small blood- 
vessel, it was Rosabel who, at dead of night, ran 
the two miles to the doctor’s house, by the church- 
yard and the rustic bridge, cut with hearts and 
darts and true-lovers’ knots, by the lonely field-path 
where the funerals come, along the newly-made road 
over which the oaks make so black a shade. 
Personally, I don’t think she took Giles’s hatred, or 
that she takes Harry's now, as a special grievance. 
She knows that sick people have their fancies, and 
will accept this and regret that, without much 
reason. The thing to do in such a case is to humour 
them, and so Rosabel meekly accepts her lot. Lizzie 
is wise when she says that she would not enlighten 
the child upon the injustice. She came the other day 
with a livid black eye which Harry had given her for 
not getting out of his way quickly enough. A 
melancholy effect of it is that the children even 
begin to think kicks and cuffs the right thing 
for Rosabel. Lizzie declares it would be a mercy to 
send the child down to her own pleasant cottage- 
home in Wiltshire, where she could be a child for a 
little while, and escape that unnatural atmosphere 
of work and oppression. We have approached 
Rosabel on the subject, but she shakes her head 
emphatically. ‘“‘ Mother couldn’t be left with Harry 
that sick, and poor Minnie nigh as bad, and all the 
children to see to, and all that.” One can see that 
the service is sweet to her, though so ill-rewarded. 
She is a tender-hearted child, and I saw her go 
away to-day with tears in her pale eyes because a 
surgeon had been opening my dog’s ear for an 
abscess. I thought to myself of the dinner of herbs 
with hatred that awaited her in yonder little house, 
across the pastures where Farmer Crook’s cattle are 
standing placid-eyed. I havea picture of Rosabel’s 
future. She will see the last of her unhappy family 
to the grave, serving and loving them unstintedly, 
though each of them will hate her in turn, resenting 
furiously that she should draw her breath without 
pain. But Rosabel will never know that she is a 
scapegoat, bearing the ills of others, nor that her 
faithful patience is in any sense pathetic or re- 
markable. As Lizzie says emphatically, “ There, if 
that child knew ’ow she was treated it would break 
‘er ‘art.” This is a case in which ignorance is 
most merciful. KATHARINE HINKSON, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





MR. WELLDON AND M. ZOLA. 


Srr,—I am sorry to say that, as I do not always see THE 
SpeakER, I was not aware until yesterday of your ere | 
inserted in it an appeal to me in regard to the words whic 
I used at the Church Congress about M. Zola. Iam very will- 
ing to state what were my grounds for holding the opinion that 
M. Zola is a “ distinguished but infamous writer.” 

I had read three of his books—not a large number, it is true, 
but enough for anyone who has not a taste for demoralising 
literature. Two of these three books are such as deserve 
to be called infamons. 

I had also read the Times’ report of the proceedings in 
the case of Mr. Henry Vizetelly. These proceedings have been 
somewhat forgotten, but they will be found in the Times of 
November 1,1888. Perhaps you will allow me to recall them to 
your readers’ memory. 

Mr. Vizetelly was brought up before the Recorder of London 
at the Central Criminal Court on a charge of having published 
an obscene libel, the libel being an English translation of one 
of M. Zola’s novels, “ La Terre.” The Solicitor-General (Sir 
Edward Clarke), in opening the case, said that “this book was 
filthy from beginning to end. He did not believe there was ever 
collected between the covers of a book so much bestial obscenity 
as was found in the pages of this book; and, after he had read 
the passages complained of, he thought the jury would be of 
opinion that every syllable of what he had said was justified.’’ 

e then pro to read twenty-one different passages chosen 
out of the book as being specially filthy; but the jury had not 
heard many of them before they entered a protest against the 
necessity of hearing them all. Mr. Vizetelly then M ire 
“ guilty”; and his counsel, upon whose advice he h —- 
observed that “ there was no doubt that the work which fo: 
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the subject matter of the indictment contained passages which 
the jury had intimated were very disgusting and unpleasant, 
even in the discharge of a public daty, to have to listen to,” and 
that “it was not for him to contend that these works were not 
obscene.” And the Recorder, in pronouncing judgment, spoke 
as follows: “In my opinion” the writings “are of the most 
repulsive description ; they are not of a seduetive or of a fanciful 
character, but repulsive and revolting to the last degree.” The 
Times, in a leading article upon the case, after speaking of such 
books as “ naked, shameless, and unutterably vile,” added : “ The 
evil wrought by literature of this vile character is immense.” 

These are my grounds for my opinion of M. Zola.—I remain, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 

Harrow School, Nov. Ist, 1893. J. BE. C. WELLDox. 





Srr,—I do not know the Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, and am not 
even of the same Church, and I will frankly say that I have not 
read Zola; but I think your causeur is unjust in his abuse of 
Mr. Welldon, and ask space to say so publicly. 

We clergymen are in a rather difficult position. If we de- 
nounce a dirty book or a bad play from personal knowledge we 
are asked why, if we have read or seen it, others may not do so 
too; and we are fortunate if we escape a hint at our having a 
prurient relish for such matters. If, on the other hand, we 
admit that we have not personally read the book or witnessed 
the entertainment, we are charged, after the manner of 
“A. T. Q. C.,” with defamation and unctuous intolerance. 

But does “ A. T. Q. C.,” or do you, really mean to maintain 
that in these days of full publicity and wide interchange of 
opinion it is impossible to form an entirely just conviction that 
certain books must be utterly unfit te be translated and publicly 
sold in England, without having actually read them? I, for 
one, repudiate any such canon of judgment. Any man of Mr. 
Welldon’s position knows perfectly well how to obtain a reliable 
estimate of the moral sewage which is to be met with in the 
underground literature of the day without himself handling it 
and smelling it. Ihave not read Zola, and have no desire to 
do so; but only this week I asked a friend who had been curious 
enough to do so—a man whom I knew to be a fair 
judge and a dire hater of all humbug—and he simply described 
to me the subjects treated, and the situations described in a 
single one of Zola’s books. That was enough! Your contributor 
> : “ The commonest sense of moral obligation “? sroves that 
when A speaks publicly of B as ‘infamous,’ he shall be prepared 
to state the definite grounds of his charge, and the extent of his 
acquaintance with B's conduct.” But the fact is that the 
“ definite grounds” of this charge against M. Zola could not be 
stated either in your columns or in any respectable newspaper in 
England. Ido not mean merely that you could not quote the 
actual passages referred to—you could not admit even a fair 
description of what they are about. 

As to Mr. Vizetelly’s statement to “A. T. Q. C.” that he 
believes ‘“‘ the public conscience ”’ will“ permit a repetition of that 
trial” if the matter should again be challenged, I entirely 
agree with him. I was in America when that trial took place, 
and no details reached me; but, knowing well how difficult it is 
for the National Vigilance Association to take action in such 
eases, and how harder still it is to obtain a conviction. it must 
have been a pretty bad book when even an “ expurgated ” trans- 
lation could receive such treatment from an English judge and 

.—I am, faithfully yours, Brooke HERForD. 

Hampstead, Nov. Ist, 1893. 





Sir, — Could not “A. T. Q. C.” state somewhat more 
particularly the nature and value of “the internal evidence 
which led many people to suspect that Mr. Welldon’s denuncia- 
tions were based upon an imperfect acquaintance with M. Zola’s 
writings”? For at present he seems to be pressing his question 
with little more ground or jastifieation than is contained in the 
assumption that if Mr. Welldon reall sessed an intimate 
knowledge of the novelist’s work he would agree with “ A. T.Q.C.” 
There can be no doubt, of course, that a number of people well 
versed in M. Zola’s books thoroughly endorse the tenor of 
Mr. Welldon’s speech, even though they may doubt the wisdom 
of his remedy. Mr. Welldon, besides, hardly bears the 
character of a man who is in the habit of speaking lightly. He 
certainly never conveyed that impression to his pupils at the 
time that I formed one of them. Therefore this vehement 
demand for an answer to a somewhat blunt question strikes one 
at present as slightly premature. “A. T.Q. C.” should give 
us his evidence first—all the more because he appears likely to 
ruin his case by his ardour. It is not quite diplomatic when 
you desire to extract information from a man of some eminence 
to tell him that he is “a pushing young man in his profession.” 
Nor indeed is the statement that Mr. Welldon “has no obvious 
qualifications for holding any opinion whatever upon litera 
matters” very credible or usefal to “ A. T. Q. C.’s” cause. it 
a scholar has no “obvious qualification,” who has ’—Yours 
sincerely, A. E. W. M. 


New Oxford and Cambridge Club, 68, Pall Mall, S.W. 





“THE BLESSEDNESS OF WOMAN.” 


S1r,—I cannot refrain from entering a protest, as a woman, 
against Mr. Le Gallienne’s ideas, set forth in last week’s SPEAKER, 
on “The Blessedness of Woman.’ To my mind, true womanli- 
ness shrinks in disgust from his voluptuous imaginings. “To kneel 
to yourself in adoration”; “to yearn in hopeless passion for 
your own loveliness”; “to be a living rose, longed for by all 
passers” ; “to play Narcissus all day long to your own mirror” ; 
“to reveal yourself to yourself in a thousand poses ””—these, and 
many more, are Mr. Le Gallienne's ideas of the blessedness of 
women and their way of enjoying it. The very recital nauseates. 
It has not been my lot—as apparently it is that of Mr. Le 
Gallienne—to hear every day “women sighing because they 
have not been born men.” The women who most truly feel the 
blessedness of life are those who are most earnestly filled with 
its purposes, working as the comrades of men—not their rivals; 
filled, not with the sense of their own loveliness, but that of the 
loveliness of life, and the effort to clear it from the conditions 
which hamper its best development. When the crowning gift 
of physical beauty is bestowed on women, or on men, those who 
poste it and those who behold it alike rejoice and are glad ; 

ut who cannot call to mind women, “ whom to know was a 
liberal education,” who had none of this, and yet whose 
presence and influence was such that no one felt its lack ? 

Mr. Le Gallienne suggests that Englishmen hold, above all 
others, a belief in the sanctity of women. Let him then not 
degrade that belief by offering for its acceptance the non- 
sense I have quoted. 

And for his closing words on the ever new joy and mystery 
of the Beginning of Life, I will recall to him some words of 
Lowell, just given to us in his “ Letters,” on the t kindred 
mystery of Death :—‘They are not sabjects which I think it 
wise or profitable to talk about, think about, or write about often.” 
“ We have no fellow-scholars, and must lay our lessons to heart 
alone.” Mr. Le Gallienne meaus to speak with reverence ; but 
here the truest reverence lies in reticence.—Truly yours, 

9, Airlie Gardens, Campden Hill, W. A. 








GOOD-BYE! 





OR every parting, be it short or long, 
We have none other word than this: “ Good-bye!” 

Whether ’tis uttered with a smile or sigh, 
With soft embrace, or marked by hand-grip strong, 
We own no better charm to speed along 

The friend whose path shal] soon divergent lie 
From ours—so passion-full is this our ery, 

Or whispered blessing, or faith’s trusting song. 


” 


And some say: “ Fare you well!” That's less, indeed, 
Yet all the same.; for who shall fare or do 
Aught well, in time of gladness or in need, 
Without such tender peace and vantage true 
As God alone can give? Hence our wise rede, 
The best word coined—‘* Good-bye! God-be-with-you!” 
BLANCHE LINDSAY. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





“THE WANDERER.” 


T is fashionable for the moment to speak carelessly 
of the poetic claims of the second Lord Lytton: 
and amorg people who do the reviewing for the 
Press he seems to be pretty generally regarded as a 
failure. Heaven knows why this should be; and the 
only guess I can make is that his start was so 
obviously full of promise that the critics took to 
watching his career instead of reading his books. 
Unlike many poets, he has a career sufficiently 
brilliant to distract attention from his books. And 
when that career closed the interest seemed to be 
over. It was not. But what is the use of winding 
up with a volley of rockets when the public has 
gone home to bed? And how should men, satisfied 
that the last word on Owen Meredith had long since 
been said, sit down in the right mood to read the 
splendid “King Poppy?” At no time, probably, 
have poets ever found it so profitable as they find it 
just now to be alive instead of ,dead ; and one must 
confess that they are making the most of their 
opportunity. In the sense that Lord Lytton has 
missed to be compared with Messrs. This, That and 
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The Other as a tolerable tail to be seen wagging at 
Royalty after the rest of the dog has gone by, he is 
a failure. And yet, when one comes to think of it, 
there must be a something not wholly ineffectual in 
the career of a man who gave to the world “ The 
Wanderer” in 1857 and “ King Poppy” in 1892. 


As a matter of fact Lord Lytton had always, and 
still has, an audience fit and not at all few on both 
sides of the Atlantic; and that “ The Wanderer” 
at any rate is not read only for the promise it con- 
tains is proved by the new edition just put forth by 
Messrs. Longmans. I donot know how the American 
editions may run, and probably no man can discover ; 
but this seems to be the fifth published in England. 
The first appeared in 1857, and a second followed 
without alteration in 1859. In the third and fourth, 
however, the author omitted some poems and largely 
altered others “apparently without remarking that 
in toning down the effervescences and immaturities 
of his youthful time, he had extinguished much of 
the glow and spirit which endeared ‘ The Wanderer’ 
to many readers.” Indeed, to the last he kept the 
intention of revising and remodelling the work once 
more. It is odds that this third attempt would have 
succeeded no better; and now that the chance of 
making it has gone by for ever, no one can doubt 
that Messrs. Longmans have done well in reverting 
to that earliest form which lovers of Owen Meredith 
have constantly held to as the best. 


We may respect, without accepting, Lord 
Lytton’s reasons for retouching these poems. “ The 
passion they expressed seemed to him extravagant 
and morbid, and the style was distasteful to him 
from the frequent imitations of poets who had 
written in a kindred mood, especially De Musset and 
Heine.” But (to begin with the second objection) 
the work of almost every original man that ever 
wrote or painted has proved that imitation is no bar 
to originality. We must all imitate if we would 
learn to express ourselves at all adequately; and to 
disregard the discoveries of our predecessors is 
to be, not original, but aboriginal merely. To have 
steeped himself for six months in De Musset is 
as honestly part of a young man’s experience 
as to have drunk himself under the table or to 
have taken a gun and gone forth to shoot lions. 
There seems to be an impression abroad just now 
that the only experience worth having is to be ob- 
tained by enlisting as special correspondent to a 
camel corps. Now I, who cannot be accused of 
neglect in preaching or enjoying an open-air life, 
take leave to deny this respectfully but firmly. Ifa 
man see life only as it is presented in certain books, 
he may be admitted to have no originality. But the 
man who looks on life for himself with an eyesight 
trained by the study of those books is in a very 
different case. 


The best proof that these poems are not imita- 
tions, and imitations only, is their abiding vitality. 
Thirty-six years is an extraordinary—we may almost 
say, an impossible—span of life for a merely modish 
set of verses. But thirty-six years seem to have 
aged “The Wanderer” hardly at all. Youth is still 
“extravagant” and occasionally “ morbid ;” and at 
bottom it is extravagant and morbid in the same 
old ways. For sufficient reasons I was unable to 
read and be kindled by these poems in 1857; but it 
is surely some testimony to their essential truth 
that a young man can read them and be kindled by 
them in 1893. Indeed, I am not sure that the so- 
called “ imitations” of De Musset and Heine are not 
the most authentic in the book. Take “The Vam- 
pyre,” “Au Café -” “At Home during the 
Ball,” “See-Saw.” It is absurdly easy to say that 
Owen Meredith never encountered a vampire: but 
it is just as absurdly easy to be sure that Heine 
and De Musset were equally fortunate. It is absurdly 
easy to say that Owen Meredith had never imagined 
any of these poems had not Heine and De Musset 
come before him; but it is dismally foolish to deny 





a poet’s imagination because you happen to have 
discovered the springs of it. This is our complaint 
against nine-tenths of contemporary criticism—that 
it misses the one important fact, the work itself, in 
airy and bewildering speculations on its origin, its 
tendency, its antiquarian interest, its historical 
accuracy (if it profess none), its effect upon virgins, 
its relations to the Zeit-geist, and so on; that, in 
short, it has deserted the method of Johnson and 
Sainte-Beuve for a bewildering compound of the 
methods of Dr. Jaeger, Mr. Clement Scott, and the 
Honourable George Nathaniel Curzon. 


It was at once the secret of Lord Lytton’s failure 
and of his success that he wrote straight from the 
heart. He failed because his emotions were easily 
stirred, and in consequence he wrote too much, 
Moreover, though facile, these emotions fell short of 
no contemporary poet's in intensity. So intense, 
indeed, were they as to overweight and depress his 
thought. And for these reasons to obtain his best 
we must search through large quantities of his 
second-best, and having found it, we miss the high 
philosophy, the proud aloofness, of the very greatest 
singers. But this same acuteness—at times it reaches 
positive anguish—of emotion not only saves him 
from all appearance of artificiality even when most 
indebted to the promptings of other men’s moods, 
but gives his speech at its best a poignancy for 
which you will search the works of all living poets 
in vain. They are capable of other things; some 
among them, perhaps, of better things: but there is 
not a man among them capable of “ The Last Remon- 
strance ” :— 

“ Thy cheek hath lost its roundness and its bloom. 

ho will forgive those signs where tears have fed 
On thy once lustrous eyes,— save he for whom 
Those tears were shed ? 


“ Know I not every grief whose course hath sown 
Lines on thy brow and silver in thy hair ? 
Will new love learn the language, mine alone 

Hath graven there ? 


* . * * * * 


“ Wilt thou to one, exacting all that I 
Have lost the right to ask for, still extend 
Forgiveness on forgiveness, with that sigh 
That dreads the end ? 


“ Ah, if oF heart can pardon yet, why yet 


Shoul 


This new edition contains one thing only that 
the first lacked. In the preface we have an extract 
from a letter to John Forster, setting forth the 
scheme of the work—or rather, the stages of thought 
and feeling which the author passed through during 
its composition. And the extract is of the highest 
value. 


“The first part of the book is confined generally to the 
dreamland of youthful desire, seeking to realise itself, more or 
leas, in emotional and sensuous expressions, and meeting with 
the inevitable disappointment occasioned by the discrepancy 
between the conceivable and the practical. The second portion 
. . + + Yepresents rather the results of experience and ob- 
servation, apart from positive action; and I have wished to 

ive it throughout that somewhat playful character which be- 
ongs, I think, to that state of mind in which, ardour being 
abated and observation quickened, a man is disposed to view 
life more or less through a human medium. The third portion 
deals chiefly with Memory and Reflection,” and brings the 
reader “to that point where the mind, having experienced 
failure within and imperfection without, is brought to reconsider 
its own relations with the world, put itself more soberly in 
unison with life as it is, and establish for itself a moral code 
for practical use in future action.” 


“A very ordinary course of development!” is 
one’s first thought on reading this: but our study 
of it is none the less valuable for that, and may be 
none the less absorbing : 


“Sweet are familiar songs, tho’ Music dips 
Her hollow shell in Thought’s forlornest wells.” 


And the refining of a noble and passionate soul is 
still the highest theme discovered by poets. 


A. T. QC. 


not the latest pardon be for me? ... .” 
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REVIEWS. 


BETTER THAN A BIOGRAPHY. 
Lerrers or J. R. LowEtu. Edited by C. E. Norton. London : 
Osgood, MeIlvaine & Co. Two vols. 1894 (sic). 
Tue Port AND THE Man. Recollections and Appreciations 
of J. R. Lowell, by F. H. Underwood. London: B iss, Sands 
& Foster. 1893. 


R. NORTON’S two volumes are constructed ac- 

cording to a plan which has always seemed com- 
mendable and attractive to us—namely, the printing 
in chronological order of a selection from the letters 
of the man it is intended to honour, with such short 
biographical and explanatory notes as are clearly 
necessary to make the reader comprehend the letter- 
writer's surroundings when he wrote the letters 
themselves. This method does not produce a 
biography, nor does it pretend to; but it undeniably 
furnishes the reader, who is on the look-out for 
shades of character and tell-tale expressions, with 
the means of becoming acquainted with the writer 
which a formal account of him by another hand 
usually fails to do. If to the letters are added 
affectionate, yet critical, estimates by intimate 
friends—and in this case Mr. Leslie Stephen has been 
allowed to supply just such an estimate—much will 
have been done to supply the place of the ideal 
biography, so easy to talk about and so hard to 
name; whilst the world is always well rid of that 
odious but familiar intruder—the sham “life” of a 
remarkable man. 

Mr. Norton's two volumes could not fail to be 
interesting; and very interesting they are. It is 
true that they reveal the fact that a great satirist, 
an exemplary poet, a brilliant essayist, a most agree- 
able talker, and a really witty speaker was not also 
a born letter-writer. Was he not sufficiently endowed 
without this rare gift being thrust into his wallet? 
Still, it is disappointing, for we had hoped the fact 
would have been otherwise. For a moment we 
thought it was otherwise. A letter written in 1828 
to his brother Robert, beginning, “ My dear brother, 
I am now going to tell you melancholy news. I have 
got ague, and a gumbile,” prophesied great things; but 
this delightful vein is too soon exhausted, and you 
find yourself almost at once at work in another seam. 
When Mr. Lowell is writing about interesting things 
he is always interesting, but his pen knew not the 
alchymy which can gild life’s plainest pewter. He is 
no enchanter—no Cowper, Byron, or Lamb. It is a 
thousand pities, for good letter-writers are few. 
Macaulay could write a letter, and so could Mrs. 
Carlyle, and, on occasions, Thackeray—but Newman 
could not, or Pusey. We await with anxiety the 
advent of Dean Stanley and Mr. Matthew Arnold. 

Mr. Lowell was born in Cambridge, Mass., in 1819, 
in an old house, amongst old books, of an old- 
fashioned Conservative father who for fifty years 
was minister of the West Church in the adjacent and 
famous city of Boston. The Rev. Charles Lowell, 
though not an Episcopalian, but a Congregational 
clergyman, belonged to the “high and dry” school, 
was a good and devoted man, a Tory by nature, and 
orthodox by long habit. Lowell's stock was thus of 
a sturdy British character, and at no time had he 
any affinities with Emersonianism, “ Dialism,” or 
Transcendentalism of any kind. When fifteen years 
old he entered “ Harvard,” where he seems to have 
played the part of an American Pendennis. He had 
a good time, reading all the things he ought not to 
have read, and vice versd. He was “ sent down” for 
@ season, wrote sentimental letters to his friends 
(“You may think me a fool to talk in such a 
moralising strain, but, George, I have lately talked 
less and thought more”’), fell in love, and determined 
to be a poet. His friends upbraided him with 





indolence, but he bethought himself of Milton and 
held on his own way, and was certainly well em- 
ployed when in August, 1838, he was engaged in 
reading Carlyle’s “ Miscellanies.” In the autumn of 
the last-mentioned year he graduated B.A., returned 





home, and sat down, as so many a young fellow has 
done before him, to read Blackstone “ with as good a 
grace and as few wry faces as I may.” It is, how- 
ever, soon made plain to the reader of the letters 
that Lowell was destined for the literary life. He 
took great pains to be a poet, and evidently felt 
persuaded he had it in him to be one. The lady he 
loved, and who became his wife, was an Abolitionist, 
and if it was her influence that made Lowell one also, 
she lit a flame in his breast which never flickered, 
but, burning steadily, gave his Muse what it sorely 
needed — passion, sincerity and force. In 1844 
Lowell wrote to a friend :— 

“T have inherited from my father an intellectual tempera- 
ment which would fain keep its hands soft. I feel the sorrows 
of my friends and their joys with as much intensity as human 
nature is capable of, but I too often remain satisfied with the 
feeling. Partly from constitutional indolence and partly from 
timidity, I sit in the corner with my heart, full eel let others 
a and act. But with God’s help I am resolved to conquer 
this.” 

This, we are well persuaded,is true self-portraiture. 
From 1845 to 1848 the letters are of no particular 
interest or promise, and it is almost with a start that 
Wwe come across the first chance reference to “The 
Biglow Papers "’—** You will find a squib of mine in 
this week’s Courier.” So do great things often begin. 
Here was Lowell at immense pains, and amidst 
rather laborious creaking of his “Ego,” furbishing 
himself up to be a poet on the usual stale lines, but 
turning aside for a moment or two at the bidding of 
deep feeling and manly conviction, to strike a blow 
at a cause he believed in, and so all unconsciously, 
and at one and the same time, accomplishing his 
purpose and securing his fame. In 1847 he writes :— 

“One half of me is clear mystic and enthusiast and the 
other humourist. If I had lived as solitary as a hermit of the 
Thebais I doubt not I should have had as authentic interviews 
with the Evil One as they, and, without any disrespect to the 
Saint, it would have taken very little to have made a St. Francis 
of me. Indeed, during that part of my life in which I lived almost 
alone, I was never a single night unvisited by visions, and once 
I Sane I had a personal revelation from God Himself. I 
cau believe perfectly in the sincerity of those who are commonly 
ealled religious impostors, for at one time a meteor could not 
fall, nor lightning flash, that I did not in some way connect it 
with my own interior life and destiny. On the other hand, had 
I mixed more with the world than I have, I should probably 
have become a Pantagruelist.” 

Is this true self-portraiture we wonder? We 
cannot be sure; but it takes a good deal to make a 
St. Francis, or, indeed, a saint of any degree. Of 
that we are sure. In 1848 he was hard at work 
upon his admirable “Fable of Critics.” At this 
period of his life sorrow pursued him. The early 
deaths of his two infant daughters, Rose and Blanche, 
cut him to the quick; and in 1852, whilst in 
Rome, his only son, Walter, died, and in the 
following year his wife. Lowell was before every- 
thing else an affectionate man, and he suffered 
accordingly. In 1855 he succeeded Longfellow as a 
professor of modern literature at Harvard. The rest 
of his life is well known. 

Lowell's politics were manly and refreshing. His 
hatred of slavery was intense. He rejoiced greatly 
in the war, much as it cost him, and was proud 
to have a country he could love and honour. 
To quarrel with him for his animosity towards 
England is a poor business. He did well to be 
angry. He may have been a little harder and more 
vindictive than he had any need to be; but if he 
were so it was for the same reason that made him 
hard upon Carlyle: “ because I was fighting against 
a secret partiality.” At the bottom of his heart lay 
a great admiration for England and for Kaglishmen. 
He took kindly to our better nobility. He found 
their houses comfortable, their parks beautiful, and 
their manners good. He defends them against too 
sweeping assertions. “Take such as the Cowpers, 
the Greys, the Stanhopes, the Lytteltons, the Ashleys, 
to name no more, and where will you find purer and 
better?” In another letter he frankly admits that he 
has nowhere found a higher level of civilisation than 
in London. He was fully alive to the absurd side of 
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America—the Franklin Pierces, and men of that kind. 
Nowhere except in England, he writes, are great 
questions frankly discussed before the whole nation 
by the best qualified men. It is true he observes 
of English society, “The ——- has debased a con- 
siderable circle, the circumference of which is spread- 
ing, as in stagnant pools a circle once started will.” 
As the game of “missing words” has been declared 
illegal, we will make no suggestion as to how the 
blank is to be filled up; but this we will say, the 
passage should either have been omitted or the 
charge fairly made. 

Lowell visibly delighted in the society of scholars 
and men of letters. He was too good a humorist 
to have any taste for patriotic raptures over home- 
made “gooseberry” simply because it was home- 
made. He loved a generous vintage, wherever 
garnered. He observes, apologetically, “that it is 
a good trait in us Americans that we are fond of 
plastering together an image of greatness.” As a 
critic of old writers, Lowell had few superiors. His 
papers on Chaucer, Milton, Dryden, could hardly 
be bettered. As a critic of contemporary writers he 
was somewhat difficult to please. He certainly was 
not generous in praise. 

The Letters will be found to contain many manly 
expressions and opinions on men and things. There 
is not much breadth of philosophy. He was taken 
in by Buckle, and says he thinks Mr. Mill did great 
harm. On religious questions he observes reticence, 
contenting himself for the most part in staying 
away from church. His vanity was of the agreeable 
kind. He liked his poetry to be praised, and was 
touched when Sir George Trevelyan assured him 
that he (Sir George) could never have abolished 
Purchase in the Army but for the inspiration he 
derived from the repeated perusals of Lowell's 
Commemoration Ode. 

The second volume closes with Mr. Leslie 
Stephen's letter, with an extract from which we 
will ourselves conclude. 


“But I have one strong impression which I ean try to put 
into words. It is not of his humour or of his keen literary 
sense, but of his unvarying sweetness and simplicity. I have 
seen him in great sorrow and in the most unreserved domestic 
intimacy. The dominant impression was always the same of un- 
mixed kindliness and thorough wholesomeness of nature. There 
did not seem a drop of bitterness in his composition. "There was 
ew of virtuous indignation on occasion; but he could not 

elp being tolerant even towards antagonists. He seemed to be 
always full of cordial goodwill, and his intellectual power was 
used not to wound nor to flatter, but just to let you know 
directly, on occasion, or generally through some ingenious veil of 
subtle reserve, how quick and tender were his sympathies, and 
how true his sense of all that was best and noblest in his sur- 
roundings. That was the Lowell I and mine knew and loved.” 


Mr. Underwood's little book is a genuine tribute 
of friendship, and well deserves to be read, though 
conceived in a somewhat lofty vein of patriotism. 
All Lowell's friends, provided they be native 
Americans, blaze with glory! “Dwight, with the 
sky-reaching architecture of Beethoven's symphonies 
in his brain ; Felton, Greek to the finger-tips, happy 
in wise discourse and Homeric laughter,” and so on. 
We read of countless households consoled and 
sustained by Bryant's poetry. The thing is flatly 
impossible, excellent as are the “ Lines to a Water- 
fowl” and “ Thanatopsis.” 


THEOBALD WOLFE TONE. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THEOBALD WoLFre Toner, 1763— 
1798. Edited, with an Introduction, by R. Barry O’Brien. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


In the world’s roll of revolutionists there is none 
more gay and gallant than Tone: none met the 
rebu.ts of fate with a stouter heart, nor arose with 
a blither spirit to new enterprises which were to 
undo the misfortunes of the old. Hehad the French 
vivacity which used to be a commoner thing among 
the Irish. The eighteenth century in Ireland was 





the time of French wines and French ways; long 
before Tone dreamt he shouldever be a Chef de Brigade 
he was interlarding his diary with scraps of French. 
The gentlemen of the United Irish Society no doubt 
affected the ways of the nation they looked to with 
hope and faith; but Tone was by nature akin to 
those fine gentlemen whose heads had fallen under 
the guillotine ere ever Tone’s friends of the Directory 
had arisen. The Irish gentlefolk have grown Angli- 
cised, the Irish peasant-folk Americanised; so this 
Tone, carrying his unconquerable soul so gaily, is a 
chevalier of a new flavour, and even in fiction would 
be memorable. In fiction, Stevenson could have 
made him; but less convincing than he reveals him- 
self in that outspoken diary in which one loves the 
man’s very excesses. “’Tis all in vain for soldiers to 
complain,” he cries, even when he is meeting the 
sorest reverses that surely ever fell to human lot. 
Tone’s one insular quality is his doggedness in face of 
these reverses; his gay kinsfolk would have cried out 
that the game was lost, the fates were against 
them, and would have sat sullen and demoralised 
beneath those tremendous disappointments. To 
Tone victory was ever a Tantalus cup, for ever 
touching his lips, for ever withdrawn. Yet one 
doubts that he thought the game quite lost, even 
when he lay bleeding to death in the Provost- 
Marshal's prison in Dublin. Mr. O'Brien quotes a 
curiously thrilling and dramatic scene of this date. 
Tone had been sentenced to death by court-martial, 
the sentence to take effect within forty-eight hours. 
Curran strained every effort to save him, and alone, 
for Tone’s son says, such was the terror in Dublin 
that all doors were closed against Tone’s advocate. 
“The next day” (after the sentence), he writes, 
“was passed in a kind of stupor. A cloud of por- 
tentous awe seemed to hang over the city, the 
apparatus of military and despotic authority was 
everywhere displayed; no man dared to trust his 
next neighbour, nor one of the pale citizens to 
betray, by look or word, his feelings or sympathy.” 
Curran moved for a writ of habeas corpus on a 
technical point, that, Tone not holding an English 
commission, the court-martial had no power to sit 
upon his case. Arthur Wolfe, Lord Kilwarden, the 
most humane and just of judges, was President of 
the Court of King’s Bench, and before him Tone 
would be tried if the court-martial could be proved 
to have had no jurisdiction. It was the 12th of 
November, the day fixed for Tone’s execution. One 
can imagine the gloomy winter day, the shadow of 
horror and fear over the city, the pallid air in the 
court where Curran strove for his friend’s life. 
Curran entered, leading Tone’s old father, who pro- 
duced the affidavit of his son’s sentence. Curran 
speaks— 


“* My client must appear in this Court. He is cast for death 
this very day. He may be ordered for execution while I 
address you. I call on the Court to support the law, and move 
for a habeas corpus, to be directed to the Provost-Marshal of the 
barracks of Dublin, and Major Sandys, to bring up the body of 
Tone!’ 

“ Chief Justice: ‘ Have a writ instantly prepared.’ 

“Curran: * My client may die whilst the writ is preparing.’ 

“ Chief Justice: ‘Mr. Sheriff, proceed to the barracks and 
acquaint the Provost-Marshal that a writ is preparing to suspend 
Mr. Tone’s execution; and see that he be not executed.’ 

“The Court awaited, in a state of the utmost agitation and 
suspense, the return of the Sheriff. He speedily appeared, and 
said: *My Lord, I have been to the barracks in pursuance of 
your order. The Provost-Marshal says he must obey Major 
Sandys. Major Sandys says he must obey Lord Cornwallis.’ 
Mr. Curran announced at the same time that Mr. Tone, the 
father, was just returned, after serving the habeas corpus, and 
that General Craig would not obey it. The Chief Justice 
exclaimed: ‘Mr. Sheriff, take the body of Tone into custody ; 
take the Provost-Marshal and Major Sandys into custody ; and 
show the order of the Court to General Craig.’ The general 
impression now was that the prisoner would be led out to 
execution in defiance of the Gourt. This apprehension was 
legible in the countenance of Lord Kilwarden, a man who, in 
the worst of times, preserved a religious respect for the laws; 
and who, besides, 1 may add, felt every personal feeling of pity 
and respect for the prisoner, whom he had formerly contributed 
to shield from the vengeance of the Government on an occasion 
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almost as perilous. His agitation, according to the expression 
of an eye-witness, was magnificent. The Sheriff returned at 
length with the fatal news. He had been refased admission to 
the barracks, but was informed that Mr. Tone, who had wounded 
himself dangerously the night before, was not in a condition to 
be removed. A French emigrant surgeon, who had closed the 
wound, was called in, and declared there was no saying for four 
days whether it was mortal. His head was to be kept in one 

ition, and a sentinel was set over him to prevent his speaking. 

moval would kill him at once. The Chief Justice instantly 
ordered a rule for suspending the execution.” 

So far Tone’s son,—but how dramatic! Imagine 
the Court as the November evening closed in, the 
silence, the painful waiting, the Judge, the prisoner's 
father, Curran, the great advocate, and Tone’s friend. 
Why, if it were a scene at the Lyceum, it would 
make the hearts of the spectators stop beating for 
suspense. 

Mr. Barry O’Brien has most wisely permitted 
Tone to tell his own story, extenuating nothing. He 
is but the historian who follows the thrilling narra- 
tive with his lantern, shedding light on this or that 
person or event ; for Tone’s diary, kept for his wife 
and his beloved friend, Thomas Russell, took it for 
granted that obscure references, nicknames even, 
would be understood. But for Mr. O'Brien's judi- 
cious aid, many side-issues of this incomparable 
human document would be dark reading. The text 
of the autobiography he keeps sacredly intact. His 
luminous preface boils down the tremendous events 
of Tone’s history excellently. Between 30 and 35 
this extraordinary man, as the Duke of Wellington 
called him, united in one camp the Catholics of the 
South of Ireland and the Protestants of the North: 
he turned the United Irish Society, which had started 
as a constitutional body, into a rebellious organisa- 
tion. Forced to fly to America he travelled thence 
to France, by favour of the French Minister at Phila- 
delphia ; harassed Directory and generals till he ob- 
tained the famous Bantry expedition ; defeated there 
by the winds and waves, and by the timidity of 
General Grouchy, he did not lose heart, but gained, 
six months later, a Dutch expedition in alliance with 
France. The Dutch expedition, being delayed again 
by wind and weather, was later cut to pieces by the 
English at the battle of Camperdown. Again Tone 
set to work, and though his chief ally, Hoche, was 
dead, and the great rival of Hoche, Buonaparte, in 
the ascendant and inimical to any more expeditions, 
he fired the French Directory and generals to a third 
expedition—that fatal one of isolated small con- 
tingents of ships and men which ended in the capture 
of Humbert and his army, and the taking, off Lough 
Swilly, of Hardy's little fleet, with Tone aboard the 
Admiral's boat. Not Napoleon, not Alexander, ex- 
celled those full five years. 

Nor was Tone one who stood his battles alone, 
and dreed his weird alone. He had the most 
adored wife—“ My dearest Love,” as he always calls 
her—and three cherished children. Heroic as he 
was, he could scarcely have been so unhampered in 
his heroism if he had not had a most truly heroic 
wife. Mary Tone was a great woman, of whom we 
only know through her husband’s transcendent 
fondness and belief. The pages of his diary are 
often poignant with his thoughts of her and their 
children. 

Tone was not, like many a dashing soldier, a 
bad penman. On the contrary, he has a style as 
simple, as direct, as picturesque as Defoe’s with 
something gallant and winning added, like that 
literary soldier of fortune, Stevenson. Some of his 
passages are extraordinarily vivid and tender. He 
had a big capacity for admirations, and described 
with honest fervour those he loved. There are many 
passages in the autobiography which should become 
part of the English literature —as that passage de- 
scribing his courtship, the passages of the happy time 
at Sandymount, when he, his wife, his dear sister, 
and the friend of his bosom, were under one roof, in 
the exquisite calm before the storm. His prose 
descriptions are at once simple and happy, bringing 
up the person before us in a clear light, as his brother 





William: “ He was a handsome, well-made lad, with 
a very good address, and extremely well-received 
among the women, whom he loved to excess. He 
was brave as Cesar, and loved the army.” And, 
again, his brother Matthew: “He was of a temper 
very different from William; with less of fire, he 
was much more solid; he spoke little, but thought a 
great deal; in the family we called him the Spec- 
tator, from his short face and his silence; but though 
he had not Will's volubility, and could not, like him, 
make a great display with frequently little sub- 
stance, and though his manner was reserved and 
phlegmatic, so as to be frequently absent in 
company, he had a rambling enthusiastic spirit 
stronger than any of us.” There is a vivid picture 
of the dry, cold little gentleman who, being captured 
with Humbert’s men, was incontinently hurried to 
Dublin and hanged, with Bartholomew Teeling of 
Lisburn. 

Tone’s life is the finest romance for the reading 
of those to whom he is not, as he is to thoughtful 
Irishmen, a leader of the utmost sagacity, resource, 
spirit, and devotion. The portrait prefixed to the 
first volume shows us Tone with a certain rapt look 
in his uplifted eyes, which must have revealed one 
aspect of the man’s character. His courage must 
have come of enthusiasm, pace Mr. Froude and the 
Duke of Argyll. Mr. O’Brien has rendered a valuable 
service to literature, as well as to the history of 
nations, in giving us this edition of the autobiography 
of Theobald Wolfe Tone. 





HALF A LIFE. 


Memorrs. By Charles Godfrey Leland (Hans Breitmann), 
Two vols. London: William Heinemann. 


“ THEREFORE,” writes Mr. Leland in his preface, “I 
wrote, as fully and honestly as I could, everything 
which I could remember which had made me what I 
am.” At page 20 of the first volume he uses “ which” 
after “such.” Everynowand again he makes nauseous 
puns, such as “ Fie at justitia!” in a criticism of our 
haphazard method of bestowing knighthoods. On 
page 252 (vol. ii.) he writes, “This was the wife 
of Barry Cornwall, whom I also saw. He was very 
old and infirm. I can remember when the ‘ Cornlaw 
Rhymes’ rang wherever English was read.” There 
it is, in black and white, a retribution for his trick of 
punning. Doubtless Mr. Leland knows all about 
Ebenezer Elliott, but his memory is blinded by 
that arbitrary association of sound which masters the 
habitual word-player, and he stumbles from “ Corn- 
wall” to “Cornlaw.” Mr. Leland is very complacent 
over the speed with which he wrote his memoirs; 
not so his readers. Happily, the sloveniiness of the 
composition can be tolerated for the sake of the 
narrative. 

It is really an interesting story which Mr. Leland 
has to tell. He read The Tempest—Shakespeare’s 
Tempest, he calls it—when he was seven. Washing- 
ton Irving inspired an intense love for old English 
literature. He admits, however, that with all his 
precocity he was puzzled by the Noctes Ambrosian 
and the Bible. In the midst of profound studies 
of quietism, neo-Platonism, Rosicrucianism, he came 
upon Rabelais and Villon; but the prodigious 
common-sense of the former and the intense humanity 
of the latter could not withdraw him from mysticism. 
While still a schoolboy in a jacket he sat in sublime 
judgment on Carlyle and Emerson. “ Vigorous and 
clever and bold writers they were—Carlyle was far 
beyond me in literary art” (say you!)—“ but true 
Pantheists they were not”—no, nor Pot-theists 
either, nor anything ending in “ ist,” “an,” or “ic,” 
or any other affix. When will men perceive that 
the great ones of the earth can be called only by 
their own namés? But books were not everything. 
As in the youth of most men of any originality, his 
relations with his father were strained; and that 
perennial civil war between father and son, between 
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old and new, is always the most important part of 
education. At the beginning of adolescence, Mr. 
Leland thinks that, had a few pounds been judiciously 
invested in sport and dissipation, the whole current 
of his life would have been changed—probably much 
for the better. Perhaps Mr. Leland would agree with 
the humorist who intends, as his sons grow up, to 
give each of them on the evening of his seventeenth 
birthday a glass of brandy, and send him out into 
the street with a pipe, an ounce of tobacco, a 
sovereign, and a latch-key. But this humorist is, 
we imagine, ironical, and means merely to illustrate 
the proverb “ Chassez le naturel, il revient au galop.” 
If nature can be expelled with a fork, out with it at 
once; if an author can be killed by reviewing, let it 
be promptly done; if a boy can be kept from 
dissipating by the withholding of his father’s 
permission and the want of pocket-money, it is 
best for that boy that he should not dissipate. A 
European tour gave the young Leland, in plenty of 
time, the liberty he needed. He took an active part 
in “the neatest, completest, and cheapest Revolution 
ever executed,” the French one of 1848; saw in 
Munich, Lola Montez, who years after proposed 
to elope with him ; and found out in Germany that 
the great cure for consumption is lager beer and 
Rhine wine. On his return to America he edited 
Barnum’s and other papers, and had an authoritative 
voice in public affairs, married, wrote his books, and 
became famous as the creator of Hans Breitmann. It 
all reads like paragraphs from a newspaper—fresh, 
often sprightly, always good-tempered, and full of 
anecdote and interesting glimpses of notable people ; 
but it is not’ by any means so rare nor so important 
a work as Mr. Leland imagines. 

Of what is Mr. Leland thinking when he says 
that “the practice of writing real autobiographies is 
rapidly ceasing in this our age?” Has he read Amiel’s 
Journal, Marie Bashkirtseff's Journal, Carlyle’s 
Reminiscences? Almost any one page of any of 
these shows more of the naked soul of the writer 
than Mr. Leland’s two volumes. In our age “it is 
bad form to be egoistic or to talk about one’s self.” 
Why, we are living in the very heyday of egoism, 
when everybody has pretensions to being a per- 
sonality, and self-praise is honourable. “It may be 
that in days to come, my book will be regarded with 
some interest, as a curious relic of a barbarous age.” 
Yes; but not in the sense Mr. Leland means. In 
days to come science will require all people to write 
their own lives with a candour surpassing Casanova’s, 
and the accuracy and exhaustiveness of Pepys. 
Instead of an inscription on a stone, or on an urn, 
one’s autobiography will be one’s memorial. Fami- 
lies, tribes, nations, will be able to study and under- 
stand themselves at last. Instead of a few elliptical 
proverbsanddark traditions handed down from father 
to son, the world will have its entire experience 
always accessible for guidance; and Mr. Leland’s 
“ Memoirs,’ and Franklin's “ Autobiography ” will 
be kept in museums along with flint arrow-heads and 
fairy-tales. Desirable or undesirable, things at least 
move in that direction. 

What he has written Mr. Leland thinks may be 
of some interest “in the dim and remote future.” 
That's as it shall be. In the meantime, what he has 
written is quite interesting in the dim and perturbed 
present; and we trust soon to see the remainder of 
Mr. Leland’s autobiography, the story of what is to 
— “by far the most interesting period ” of his 
ife. 


THE FAITH OF TO-DAY. 


CHRIST IN THE CENTURIES, AND OTHER Sermons. By 
A. M. Fairbairn, D.D. (" Preachers of the Age” Series.) 
London : Sampsou Low, Marston & Co. 


Messrs. SAMPSON Low continue to increase the re- 
presentative character of their “Preachers of the 
Age.” If posterity be anxious—as doubtless they 
will be—to know by what faith this generation lived, 





suffered, served, and died, they will find in this 
series not perhaps the very highest expression of 
that faith, but certainly the widest and most re- 
presentative. This could not have been said without 
the inclusion in the series of Principal Fairbairn, 
one of our most learned divines; and with this 
personal distinction that, knowing the philosophical 
and historical criticism which Christianity has 
passed through this century, as almost no one 
else knows it, he has found it lead to a clearer know- 
ledge of Christ, and has laid upon its results the 
lines of a new system of Christian theology. The 
theology was expounded in the volume which we 
reviewed in May last, and which we see has entered 
a fourth edition. In this volume we have the 
message of that theology to the people. 

The sermons consist of three classes: occasional 
sermons dealing with broad aspects of Christianity ; 
congregational sermons on particular duties and ex- 
periences of the religious life; and pulpit discussions 
on some Christian ideals and problems. They all 
slightly suffer, as every printed sermon must suffer, 
from the repetition which was indispensable to its 
force when spoken, and now and then Dr. Fairbairn’s 
favourite antithesis is overdone. But these are small 
faults upon what is, in the mass of it, as clear and 
masculine a delivery of the essentials of the Christian 
faith as wehave read. As in all Dr. Fairbairn’s work, 
there is an utter absence of that intellectual intrigue 
in favour of a dogma or ecclesiastical institution 
which spoils so much really able preaching. Reason- 
ableness and a wide view reign throughout. Another 
quality of great preaching is equally present. The 
greatest duty of a preacher is to remind us of things 
unseen—that our possibilities are not confined to 
this life,and that we are the objects of another 
world’s regards. This function Dr. Fairbairn fulfils. 
No one who reads these sermons can fail to be stirred 
and awed and lifted by the sense of the presence of 
eternity, and God. Of what has been Dr. Fairbairn’s 
distinctive message to our generation we have some 
favourable specimens. The opening sermon, on Christ 
in the first century and the nineteenth, enforces his 
old belief that the present generation is nearer to 
Christ in knowledge and effort than any since the 
apostolic. In the second sermon we have 
another characteristic study — a comparison of 
the racial types, Jewish and Greek, with the 
Christian type; along with a vivid picture of 
Paul and his wide intellectual sympathies. In a 
series of sermons from Dr. Fairbairn one expects a 
blast against sacerdotalism, and it is given forth in 
this volume very powerful and very clear. “ Sacer- 
dotalism,” says Dr. Fairbairn, “is a baser atheism 
than the real. It is nobler to say that there is no 
God, than that He speaks only through some men.” 
It is right to put it so, for while no one, of course, 
would charge a sincere and earnest sacerdotalist 
with being personally an atheist, nothing can be 
more certain than that the claims of sacerdotalism 
are revolting to the religious sense of man, and con- 
tradictory of the character of the God of the Bible. 
As a fact, common men do say, and they cannot be 
blamed for saying, “ Better no God at all than such 
a God as the sacerdotalists offer me.” We notice in 
many of these sermons by Dr. Fairbairn a tendency 
to emphasise the place of the individual in religion. 
It is needed: in our highest religious representatives 
the cant of individualism has long ago been killed 
out by severe fasting on the subject, and if cantis 
talked anywhere to-day by religious teachers it is on 
the side of collectivism. “ We are becoming too 
collective. We need a return to the old, strong 
individualism. If we let any society, whether it be 
the fashionable thing that bears by pre-eminence 
this name, or the small circle in which we live and 
move, and feel that we have an appreciated being, 
gain such a possession over us that the only approval 
of our conscience is its smile and our only remorse 
its frown, then we are not far off from losing hold 
of God and all the realities His name denotes.” 
These sentences occur in a passage on the dangers 
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which beset faith, which is a part of a very fine 
sermon on watchfulness—one of the sanest, most 
masculine, and living sermons we have ever read. 
Just before them is a paragraph on the smaller 
immoralities as dangers to faith, the insight and 
truth of which are very obvious. 


... “It is not the graver immoralities that threaten faith. 
Indeed, hardly any man is estranged from belief by serious vice ; 
it may come at the end of the process and complete the es- 
trangement, but the real sources are the minor immoralities. If 
a man is not serupuloas in truthfulness, if he encourages latitude 
of reference and allusion, if he strains a phrase to make a point, 
if he conceals a truth to escape inconvenience, if he stains a 
chivalrous act to raise a smile, if he stoops to —- to be 
amusing, be sure that the moral process which disintegrates 
faith has begun. The fine enamel of the soul, which is love of 
the truth, is being eaten away.” 


These few extracts and references will be enough 
to show our readers that we have in this volume the 
sermons of a man whose ears are open to the voices 
of his generation, who has a grasp of their problems, 
great knowledge of their needs, and abundant and 
reasonable power to inspire them to faith and work. 





FICTION. 


Tae Emicrant Surp. By W. Clark Russell. In 3 vols. 
London . Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 

Tue Lesters: or, A Capiratist’s Lasour. By General 
Sir George Chesney, K.C.B., M.P. In 3. Vols. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 

BaRaBpeas. A DREAM OF THE WoORLD’s TraGepy. By 
Marie Corelli. In 3 Vols. London: Methuen & 
Co. 

Mr. CLARK RUSSELL leads the conscientious reviewer 

a pretty dance. The man who attempts to follow 

him in his manifold adventures, is for ever hurrying 

to the docks to get aboard ship, or sailing to and fro 
on the surface of the great waters. “The Emigrant 

Ship” comes to hand before the savour of Mr. 

Russell’s last sea story is out of the reviewer's 

mouth; and it will be followed in due time, let us 

hope, by other works from the same pen. Some 
day a critic will take Mr. Clark Russell seriously 
and discuss at length the vogue of this novelist of 
the merchant service. His abiding popularity is one 
of the literary phenomena of our time. How is it 
that so vast a circle of readers should never grow 
tired of these adventures on the ocean as they are 
related to us by Mr. Clark Russell? Novelists of 
greater range, of higher powers, of finer literary 
skill, have come into notice since he first began to 
write, have attained to fame, and have subsided into 
something like obscurity, whilst he has continued to 
hold his own. Others besides himself have tried to 
make the sea their own, and have written stories 
almost avowedly based upon the model he has 
provided. But they have never caught on. The 
world which reads with eagerness each new novel 
by the author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” 
does not seem at all inclined to take sea stories 
from any other hand. Some day this fact of Mr. 
Clark Russell's vast and enduring popularity 
will be analysed by the critic, and we shall be 
told the secret of his unequalled success. In the 
meantime it is ours to enjoy each new novel as it 
comes to us hot from the press, and to be thankful 
that as yet Mr. Russell shows no signs of a failing 
imagination or a waning power of description. In 
“The Emigrant Ship” the imagination of the author 
has been, if anything, a trifle too exuberant. He 
revels in new perils of the deep altogether different 
from those which his heroes have encountered before, 
and apparently prides himself upon piling up incident 
upon incident, in a colossal edifice of successive 
catastrophes, each one of which is warranted to be 
strictly original. In the first volume of “The 

Emigrant Ship,” for example, the hero finds himself 

inveigled into taking the place of first-mate on a 

Bristol “coffin ship,” the owner and captain of which 

have conspired together to cast her (and her crew) 





away in the South Atlantic. He learns this deadly 
secret, and the wicked conspirators discover that he 
has learned it; he is induced by the owner of the 
vessel to land with him on the lonely Salvage Islands 
in search of water, and then is suddenly thrust over 
a cliff more than a hundred feet high by the 
scoundrel whose secret he has detected. He escapes 
with his life—how, let the reader find out for himself 
—is in due course picked up by a trading vessel, the 
captain of which, by a strange coincidence, is his own 
particular friend; is sent on board a ship flying 
signals of distress, and is immediately kidnapped and 
carried away by the crew of this vessel. All these, 
and many other, incidents happen to the hero within 
the space of the first volume, and Mr. Russell takes 
three to tell the story. Who can say that the stream 
which has flowed so copiously for many a year past 
is as yet showing signs of exhaustion? The reason 
why the hero of “The Emigrant Ship” was kid- 
napped as we have just told, was that he might 
navigate that vessel, and a company of nearly 
one hundred young ladies, to an island in the 
Pacific, where a dozen of the fair creatures meant 
to settle with chosen members of the crew, the 
officers of the ship having been previously disposed 
of. If this is not an incident calculated to test to 
the fullest extent the reader's faith in Mr. Clark 
Russell we know not where such an incident is to be 
found. Nevertheless, our author treats it so realistic- 
ally, is so genial and matter-of-fact in all his 
descriptions, that we really see nothing remarkable 
in the spectacle of a ship manned by a crew of 
women making its way across the Pacific under the 
charge of a solitary male individual, after the 
ordinary sailors and their partners have been landed 
on the island of their choice. We need not further 
analyse or criticise “‘ The EmigrantShip.” We have 
said enough to prove that the reader will here find 
Mr. Clark Russell in the fullest flight of his fancy ; 
and nothing more, we feel convinced, need be said to 
send every one of his admirers in hot haste to his 
newest tale of the sea. 

Everyone who remembers “The Dilemma,” or 
“The Private Secretary,” will welcome the reappear- 
ance of Sir George Chesney in the world of fiction. 
Ample experience, real knowledge of men and women, 
a lively imagination, and very considerable literary 
skill have all gone to the writing of “ The Lesters.” 
It is a romance of the socio-political school that Sir 
George Chesney has given us; but he has undoubtedly 
succeeded in making his dream of the future more 
interesting than most parables of the same kind. 
The story opens with an incident that recalls 
“Monte Cristo.” Mr. Lester, of Lester Hayes, an 
impoverished country gentleman, with a peevish 
wife, a large family, and a stately home that 
he has no longer the means of keeping in repair, 
is wandering pensively in his grounds one January 
morning, wondering where he is to find the 
money to meet accumulated Christmas bills, to 
say nothing of current expenses. Growing cold 
under the burden of his melancholy reflections, he 
bethinks himself that the repairs of a bathing-shed 
on an island in the centre of the lake which is one of 
the features of his park, are still unfinished, and that 
he may warm himself more cheaply than at a fire in 
completing the job. Accordingly, he crosses to the 
island, finishes his work, and is about to leave when 
he chances to see, in a natural cavern which extends 
for some thirty feet into the interior of the islet, a 
fishing-rod that had evidently been forgotten by one 
of his children. Little did Mr. Lester imagine that 
Aaron’s rod itself was to be a mere joke in com- 
parison with that on which his eyes then fell. He 
goes into the cave to pick it up, and, as he does so, 
there is a fall of earth within the cavern. That 
fall converts him instantaneously into a potential 
millionaire ; not a millionaire of the vulgar, every- 
day sort, but such a millionaire as only a Dumas 
previously dreamed of. To put the matter concisely 
and accurately, by the time that Mr. Lester had 
succeeded in emptying his cave of the gold, the 
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first appearance of which followed the fall of 
earth when he was picking up his son’s fishing- 
rod, he was the owner of a fortune of exactly one 
hundred and five million three hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds sterling. How the gold came there, 
nobody knows, but General Chesney does not spare 
us a single detail of the processes by means of which 
it is removed from its hiding-place in the cavern to 
the old house and subsequently to the cellars of the 
Bank of England. Here comes in the old campaigner, 
with his knowledge of the transport service. Seven 
hundred and fifty tons of gold ore is removed from 
Lester Hayes to Threadneedle Street, and a regiment 
of soldiers, to say nothing of police and railway 
officials, find employment in the task; nor can we 
wonder that the City was stirred to its very depths 
on the memorable day on which the stock of bullion 
in the Bank was increased at one stroke by more 
than one hundred millions. 

This opening episode in “The Lesters” probably 
strikes the reader as merely farcical when it is 
related in this bald fashion, but General Chesney 
has a certain De Foe-like capacity which enables 
him to invest the actual narrative with an air of 
reality, and leads the reader to regard the finding of 
a treasure of this description in an English park as 
a not impossible occurrence. Having got possession 
of his millions, Mr. Lester’s next object is to spend 
them. He is a man of principle, who is more anxious 
to do good to his fellow-creatures than to squander 
his wealth in mere self-indulgence. Incidentally, 
too, he becomes, we suspect, the medium for the 
exposition of General Chesney’s own theories as to 
the employment of riches. The reader must go 
to the book itself in order to learn those theories; 
nor do we propose to discuss their merits 
here. It must suffice to say that Mr. Lester, 
who speedily blossoms into the Earl of Lesterton, dis- 
covers, like other people, that the augmentation of 
wealth does not imply the increase of happiness. 
The descriptions of social life in London, after the 
Lesters have become notable figures in the fashionable 
world, are vivid and amusing, and are characterised 
by a real knowledge of the scenes and classes 
described. The best episode in this portion of the 
story is, undoubtedly, the wooing of Agatha Lester 
by the Duke of Baymouth. That inferior portion of 
mankind which knows nothing by actual experience 
of the way in which dukes make love will derive 
both profit and entertainment from a perusal of 
General Chesney’s sketch of the wooing of one of 
these exalted beings. In the end, however, it is not 
the Duke of Baymouth who carries off the prize. 
But this is to anticipate, and we would rather that 
our readers went to the book itself to learn how the 
various characters in the story fared. It is not an 
ordinary novel, and if,in some respects, it is deficient 
in the mere technical merits of the common romance, 
it has qualities of its own which are conspicuously 
meritorious, and which must increase the respect the 
world has long entertained for General Chesney's 
powers as a writer. 

Miss Corelli is a much-advertised lady who has a 
grievance of her own against the critics. We fear 
that the publication of “ Barabbas, a Dream of 
the World's Tragedy,” is hardly likely to heal the 
feud between herself and the critical world. Without 
wishing to say anything derogatory of the talents of 
a lady who is proclaimed by her friends to be “ the 
favourite author of Queen Victoria,” we are not 
prepared to admit that she has acted with wisdom 
in choosing to make the most solemn and awful 
event in the history of Christianity the starting- 
point for a very indifferent sensational romance. 
Miss Corelli may have great gifts, but her imagina- 
tion is shrivelled up in presence of that “ world’s 
tragedy ” which she has had the audacity to travesty 
in a three-volume novel. Her literary style, in the 
opinion of her friends, may be perfect—as perfect as 
that of a leader in the Daily Telegraph; but she 
hardly fortifies her claim to literary distinction by 
quoting in the midst of her most ornate sentences 








the strong and simple words of the New Testament 
narrative. She may be a woman of fine feeling and 
brilliant gifts, but she fails to understand that there 
are some topics which the possession of the most 
ordinary good taste would prevent any novelist from 
attempting to handle. Finally, whatever other 
qualities Miss Marie Corelli may possess, she is 
obviously void of the sense of humour, and cannot 
see how ridiculous she makes herself by introducing 
the reader to such a person as Miss Judith Iscariot. 
The story itself is unworthy of criticism, nor can we 
believe that it would have attracted the public notice 
in any degree but for the hardihood which has 
inspired the author in her choice of a scene and a 
motif. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


THERE is a very remarkable anonymous article on 
Ireland in this month’s Fortnightly. It is written 
with great literary power, and with an intimacy of 
knowledge, and an originality and suggestiveness of 
thought which, in spite of its extreme pessimism, 
make it a most interesting and valuable essay. 
Its pessimism on the spiritual and ethical future 
of Ireland is really too unrelieved to be rational; 
but the writer is on much surer ground in dealing 
with the economic ills of the country. He does 
a real and helpful service by laying his finger on 
what close students of Irish questions have long 
known to be two of the chief causes of those eco- 
nomic ills—namely, the Irish railway system and 
the Irish banking system. The real rulers of Ireland 
and the worst destroyers of her wealth, he is right 
in saying, are the representatives of the Irish railway 
and steamship lines, who meet in a sort of Parlia- 
ment or conference every month. He gives some 
figures which are indeed calculated to set one “ mar- 
velling that people in Ireland still try to carry on 
any business at all.” To bring a bullock by rail 
from Cork to Dublin costs 17s. 9d., while to send him 
on from Dublin to Manchester costs only 9s. 8d. It 
is cheaper to transport a bullock from Montreal 
to Bristol than it is from Killarney to Bristol. 
A barrel of flour can be brought from Chicago, 
1,000 miles by rail and 3,000 by water, and landed at 
Liverpool for less money than it costs to bring it 
from Londonderry to Manchester. From the chief 
cattle fair at Ballinasloe, by rail some 90 miles west 
of Dublin, the drovers prefer to spend some five 
days along the road driving their herds afoot rather 
than pay the extortionate fare of £2 5s. per truck 
demanded by the railway. It would be contrary to 
the writer’s temperament to build much hope on any 
remedy, but he is convinced that for the reform of 
these and other evils there is at least no other remedy 
but Home Rule, and he is willing to see that experi- 
ment tried. The political difficulties in the way of the 
experiment he does not think much of, and on the 
so-called Ulster problem, for example, he has some- 
thing particularly interesting to say :— 

“Tf the electorate of the United Kingdom, in its wisdom or 
unwisdom, as it may turn out to be, sees fit to devolve back 
Parliamentary power to Dublin, this phantom problem will 
soon enough demonstrate its own unreality. e principal 
= in the =— Parliamentary groups of Irish Nation- 

ists and Irish Unionists are well acquainted with one another. 
They pair together, they travel to and from Kingstown together. 
They laugh among themselves privately at the remarkable 
success their violent display of histrionism has had in setting 
the slower Saxon by the ears all over the world. There is no 

rominent Irish Unionist who has not picked out, and already 

gun to furtively cultivate, the constituency he would prefer 
to represent in the new Irish Legislative Assembly, if one is to 
be created. There is no leading Irish Nationalist who does not 
know this perfectly, and who has not a clear idea as to the 
particular personal prop of Unionists with whom he would 
choose to work, in Irish affairs, in preference to some of his 
present patriot colleagues.” 

In the same number of the Fortnightly Mr. 
Wallace, M.P., has a very clever, as well as amusing, 
analysis of “the psychology of labour and capital.” 
He thinks the difference between the capitalist and 
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the labourer is mainly one of skulls. “Nous n’avons 
pas le crane fait de méme,” they might remark, like 
Alfred de Musset’s Mardoche. The capitalist type 
was born to exploit the labourer type, and though 
the latter may resent being exploited, still, Mr. 
Wallace thinks it is good for him to be, for industry 
must be organised to be effective, and the capitalist 
type “ has the brain for that kind of work,” whereas 
the other type has not. The best that can be done 
is to protect the labourer from being over-exploited, 
and to restrain the capitalist from making too good 
a thing out of the exploitation for himself. But 
labour must beware of killing the layer of golden 
eggs. It must beware of taxing down the capitalist 
too far, or capital may revolt against the new social 
order ; and “ when capital, with its ordinary inspira- 
tions thus reinforced, turns upon labour in self- 
defence, as well as self-assertion, with its full powers 
of political and practical organisation, the moral and 
artistic fighting qualities of labour will make but a 
very poor show.” This article reads as an appro- 
priate pendant to the contribution of the Fabian 
Society in the same number which we notice else- 
where. 

Sir Lepel Griffin opens the Nineteenth Century 
with an article on “England and France in Asia,” 
and if anyone thinks that we have sometimes over- 
stated the wildness and muddle-headedness of this 
class of Jingo, he has only to study this masterly 
communication. Sir Lepel is of course suffering 
from the fell disease of Russophobia. Russophobia 
is the foundation principle of all the reasoning 
of such statesmen as he. He has “watched 
year after year the shadow of the Russian 
eclipse sweeping across Persia and Central Asia” 
until now his mind is in such a state that he 
thinks the British Empire can only be saved by 
our joining the Triple Alliance in Europe and 
forming a Triple Alliance of our own in Asia with 
the Ameer and the Emperor of China. As for France, 
there are, he is aware, members of the House of 
Commons, and some of them he honestly admits 
“men of ability and knowledge,” who believe that 
the foreign policy of England is summed up in a 
good understanding with France. But Sir Lepel has 
as few illusions about France as he has about Russia, 
especially since she has joined Russia in an alliance. 
“To conciliate France,” he now lays it down, “ would 
be as easy as making friends with a rattlesnake ”—a 
courteous and admirable international sentiment. 
What then would he have us do? Mark the clarity 
of his reasoning here. “It would be unreasonable,” 
he says, “to regard French expansion from an Eng- 
lish standpoint alone. The French have as much 
right as ourselves to extend their borders, and to 
build up in the East a dominion which may take the 
place of that which they lost in India through the 
supineness and folly of their home Government.” But 
—“if England and China could agree on a common 
policy, the next step forward made by France in 
unjust aggression would be followed by her complete 
and final expulsion from the Indo-Chinese Peninsula.” 
The beautiful consistency of principle between these 
two sentiments we must leave to speak for itself: 
but where, we would ask, as a practical matter of 
business—for that is the only sane way to regard 
the question—would the advantage to England come 
in if she undertook thus to interfere with that process 
of expansion, to indulge in which “the French have as 
much right as ourselves?” Sir Lepel omits to mention 
what every lucid person must perceive, that the 
inevitable and instant sequel of our expelling France 
in this fashion from Indo-China would be our em- 
barking in a European war, and again, where would 
our advantage come in? As for an entente with 
China—not a “strict alliance”—we have no doubt 
that would be a good thing, but Sir Lepel himself 
agrees that the difficulties in our case are practically 
as great as those in the case of France. If the 
French have seized Annam, we have seized Burmah, 
which was likewise a tributary of China. The fact 
is that the Powers which an enlightened English 





diplomacy should strive to come to an entente with 
in Asia, are not the barbarians against whom the 
West will one day have to be protected, but the 
Western Powers, who, with ourselves, represent 
there the civilisation of Europe. The true Asian 
Triple Alliance is England, Russia and France, 
and that is a less impossible thing to bring about, 
as it would certainly be less unnatural, than a 
league between us and the gloomiest and most 
formidable barbarism on the face of the globe.— 
Mr. Redmond has an article in which he argues 
that it is essential to demonstrate that “ Ireland 
stops the way” in order to bring the necessity of 
Home Rule home to English electors, and he makes 
an urgent plea that a week of the Autumn Session 
be devoted to an Evicted Tenants Bill. He denies 
that his attitude is one of unfriendliness to the 
British democracy. Mr. Swinburne reviews Victor 
Hugo's “ Toute la Lyre;" Mr. T. G. Law follows up 
Mr. Caunninghame-Graham’s account of “ Archangel 
Leslie of Scotland” with a very interesting amplifica- 
tion of this out-of-the-way chapter of biography ; 
and Mr. St. George Mivart writes on “ Christianity 
and Roman Paganism.” 

The first article in the Contemporary is one on the 
political situation in France by M. Gabriel Monod ; 
but the most interesting article in the number is 
that in which the Bishop of Ripon discusses the 
Parish Councils Bill, a measure which he considers 
far greater in the wide range of its influence, and 
the character of the changes it is likely to effect, 
than the County Councils Bill itself. In the 
opinion of some it will “do little less than 
revolutionise the whole government of our rural 
populations.” Dr. George Washburn’s striking 
paper on “Christianity and Mohammedism,” read 
before the Parliament of Religions at Chicago, 
appears in this number. The New Review contains 
Professor Jebb’s recent lecture on Classical Studies, 
and a symposium on “ The Advertisement Nuisance” 
by Mr. Lecky, Lady Jeune, and several other alarmed 
sesthetes. Sadik Effendi replies to Mr. Stevenson, 
M.P., on “The Armenian Agitation.” There is also 
in the number a clever story by the author of 
*“ Mademoiselle Ixe.” It is called “ An Idealist,” and 
it might have for its sub-title “ A Study in Contem- 
porary Socialism.” 


MAPS OF MATABELELAND. 


A Map or MasHonaLtanp, MATABELELAND, Kaama’s Country, ETC., 
THE Britisn Soura Arrica Company’s Texrtrory SouTH OF THE 
ZampeEst (1893). London: Stanford’s Geographical Establishment. 

A Map or Zampesta. By E. P. Mather, F.G.S,, F.R.G.S., etc. 
London : Stanford’s Geographical Establishment. 

Puurr’s AuTrHENTIC Map or Sourn Arrica. London: George Philip 
& Son. 


THE peculiarity of the two first-named of these, on the whole, 
excellent maps which will strike the observer most at the present 
moment is the extent assigned by the map-makers, or map- 
restorers, to “the territory of the British South Africa Com- 
pany.” These two maps, it should be noted, are got out, one 
directly on behalf of the company itself, the other by an energetic 
and eloquent trumpeter of the company who, believing in the 
glories of “ zolden South Africa” and in the Napoleonic genius 
of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, has written two interesting books and 
publishes a weekly paper mainly devoted to advertising those 
glories and adulating that genius. The British taxpayer will be 
interested to learn from these maps that “ the territory of the 
British South Africa Company” includes not merely Mashona- 
land—which they have been hitherto enjoying in virtue of a 
treaty with Lobengula, and in return for a tribute of £100 a 
month paid to that monarch—but also Lobengula’s own country 
of Matabeleland, which Captain Lendy, Major Goold-Adams, 
and their forees have just set off (according to these maps, 
quite unnecessarily) to conquer; and it not only includes 
Matabeleland, but the whole country south of the Zambesi 
with the exception of a strip of Portuguese territory which 
looks as if it were doomed to be squeezed into the prevailing pink 
hue; and not only does it include the country south of the 
Zambesi, but the country extending away north of that river as 
far as the southern shore of Lake Tanganyika and the western 
shore of Lake Nyassa. When it comes to assigning the southern 
and western limits of this remarkable empire map-space fails, 
and the chartographer has to content himself with stating in a 
note at the foot of his title that the territory “extends to the 
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south and west beyond the limits observed here, the total area of 
the company's sphere of operations being os women ig J 750,000 
square miles.” One wonders what Lobengula would have said 
when asked to make a treaty had he been able to understand 
that the company “saw red” over such an extent of country. 
M. Delonele’s famous map of Siam was not “in it” asa matter 
of colouring with these remarkable pictures, as to whose hue 
the Imperial Government may have something to say yet. In 
other respects the maps are admirable, all three, but especially 
the first. which is on the largest scale. They are clear, and yet 
very fully detailed, most of the leading kraals, as well as the 
roads, passes, gold workings, and the character of the country 
at various points being plainly indicated. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Puritan New England has at the present day amongst all its 
representative men scarcely a more cultared or able thinker 
than Dr. Amory Bradford, of Montclair, New Jersey. Dr. 
Bradford, who, by the way, is no stranger in our midst, recently 
delivered at Andover a course of lectures on the history, present 
condition, and outlook of the Congregational Churches of 
England, and these addresses have just been published under the 
somewhat fanciful and vague title of “The Pilgrim in Old 
England.” At the outset Dr. Bradford admits that the term 
“pilgrim” strictly belongs to those who left England, went to 
Holland, and afterwards sailed to America in search of religious 
liberty. He claims, however, the right to apply the word in a 
much broader sense: “ The name also belongs to an intellectual and 
spiritual movement of which the migration to the New World in 
the Mayjlower was but a small part. It applies to those who 
remained in the Old Country, and who there, under cireum- 
stances quite as perilous as fighting Indians and the endurance of 
cold onl hunger, fought for, and in a measure achieved, their 
rights as citizens of a spiritual commonwealth.” In other words, 
the descendants of those who worshipped in the Separatist 
assemblies in Queen Elizabeth’s time are to be found to-day on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and they have inherited the same 
doctrine and tradition and the same glorious memories. This 
book is an attempt to explain the history and position of the 
Puritans of contemporary England to the Puritans of contem- 
porary America. Dr. Bradford has had the assistance in his 
task of authorities like Dr. Fairbairn, Dr. MaeKennal, Dr. 
Dale, the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, the Rev. Andrew Mearns, 
and the Rev. P. T. Forsyth, and whatever view may be taken of 
his conclusions, his book is well-informed. He lays his hand on 
some of the weak spots in Congregationalism when he speaks of 
the prevalence of the commercial spirit, the absence of a central 
organisation, and the lack of culture in many of its ministers. 
On the other hand, he does no more than simple justice to 
the magnificent esprit de corps which exists in nana 
tionalism, to its missionary enthusiasm, its aggressive energy, 
and its eagerness to grapple with the social and economic 
problems which confront the age. He believes that whatever 
changes the future may bring, the “two poles df the sphere 
of the coming Church” will be the independence of the local 
church and the fellowship of all the churches. In spite of a 
certain vagueness of statement—due no doubt in part to defective 
knowledge—this is distinctly an able and opportune book, and 
one which merits attention on both sides of the Atlantic. 

A new edition, with introduction and notes, of Sir Walter 
Scott's “ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” cantos I~VI., has just heen 
published by Messrs. Blackie & Son. The allusions of the text, 
whether historical or antiquarian, are clearly explained, and in 
many cases Scott’s own comments are reprinted. The poem 
was published early in the year 1805, and though the price was 
prohibitive—twenty-five shillings—its success was prompt and 
continuous. Sir Walter lived for more than a quarter of a 
century after the publication of the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 
and he had the gratification of knowing that between forty and 
fifty thousand copies of the poem had been sold within that 
period. Scott was by no means blind to the defects of his own 
verse. “Iam sensible,” was his modest statement, “ that if there 
be any good about my poetry, it is a hurried frankness of compo- 
* Tae Prrorm ry Orp Enoranp. By the Rev. Amory H. Bradford, 

D.D. (London: James Clarke & Co.) Crown 8vo, 

Tae Lay or tHe Last Mrinstrer. By Sir Walter Scott. Cantos I. to 
VI., with Introduction and Notes. (London and Glasgow: Blackie 
& Son.) 12mo, 

Att THE Year with Nature. By P. Anderson Graham. 
Smith, Elder & Co.) Crown 8vo. 

Tue Ovtiives oF Monat Purtosopny. By Dugald Stewart, Professor 
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sition which pleases soldiers, sailors, and young people of boldand 
active disposition.” In this edition, which is intended for young 
students, Lord Jeffrey's summary of the plot—as originally 
given in the Edinburgh Review —is retained. The introductory 
sketch is not, in any sense of the word, remarkable, and the notes 
are somewhat meagre. 

“ All the Year with Nature ” is the title which Mr. Anderson 
Graham gives toa group of bright descriptive sketches of country 
life which he p'eads guilty to have reseued, in part at least, from 
the back numbers of various magazines and journals. Some 
portions of the book, it is only fair to add, have not hitherto been 
published, but these essays, old and new, are worthy of the form 
in which they now appear. In point of literary merit the book 
is superior to many of its competitors in the field of popular 
natural history, and it does not ee far behind the best in keen 
observation and in genuine appreciation of rural sights and 
sounds, and rustic manners a customs. There is a pleasant 
literary flavour in these essays, as well as a love of nature and 
a good deal of quiet humour. In his way Mr. Anderson 
Graham is a philosopher, and his outlook on life has in it little 
of scorn. One of the best papers in the book describes the 
‘Pleasures of June,” and the sunshine and gladness of early 
summer are in it. Quite evidently, Mr. Graham loves Nature 
for herself alone. He belongs to the company of those “ who, 
with no call to study or observe, are content to lounge and 
saunter and dream in sunshine and shadow, watching the grass 
grow and hearing the birds sing.” Anyhow, that is the im- 
pression which his graceful aud unconventional volume leaves 
with us. 

We have just received a new edition—the sixteenth, by the 
way — of a standard text-book, “The Outlines of Moral 
Philosophy,” by the late Professor Dugald Stewart. The 
treatise first appeared as a preliminary dissertation in the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica” in far-off years, and it was after- 
wards edited by Dr. M‘Cosh, who added a supplement and 
questions, and also wrote the brief memoir which is given as 
preface in this convenient edition. A great many people on this 
side of the Tweed shared, eighty or a hundred years ago, George 
ILI.’s well-known aversion to Scotch metaphysics, but Dagald 
Stewart did much to remove the prejudice. This little volume 
contains in a succinct form the principles which he unfolded and 
illustrated in his more elaborate philosophical treatises, and it 
certainly is a sign of the times that, in spite of much de- 
structive criticism, it still maintains its vogue. 

There is material for a capital book in “ Reminiscences of 
Seventy Years’ Life, Travel, and Adventure” ; but, unluckily, 
the anonymous author—he describes himself as a retired officer 
of the Civil Service—has missed his chance. First of all, he has 
blundered over the scale of the work, and he has also adopted 
the vicious plan of publishing it by instalments. The first 
volume contains upwards of five hundred and fifty big pages, 
and we are vaguely promised another instalment which, we 
presume, will be of similar size. This is a huge mistake, for 
everything of the least importance in the present volume could 
easily have been told in about a third of the space, and all the 
rest is padding pure and simple. Our “ retired officer” uses 
italics freely to emphasise his statements, and when he regards 
them as exceptionally important, sentences in capital letters 
decorate the page—or, at least, the top half of it, for in most 
instances the rest of it is filled with a ranning commentary on 
the text in the shape of closely-printed notes. If the author had 
stuck to his actual recollections, and had recorded them with a 
reasonable degree of brevity, the book would not have been with- 
out interest, and even value, as a picture of a young soldier’s life 
in India fifty years ago, for the writer followed the colours to 
the East. But, alas, he is wedded to his “ reflections,” and they 
are of the hortatory and commonplace order. There are, how- 
ever, passages in the narrative which vividly recall a phase of 
life, military and civil, which has passed away ; and some of the 
descriptions of native manners pal customs in the earlier years 
of the century are of more than passing interest. The author 
states that he has always “loved to visit historic scenes, and to 
follow the footsteps of those who have become famous,” and 
doubtless this amiable tendency is responsible for the amazing 
amount of genial but trivial gossip which makes up so much of 
a well-intentioned and, on the whole, a well-informed book— 
written, however, too much at random, and with no sense of 
literary proportion. 

Moral courage amongst the class which used to be described 
in an old-fashioned phrase as the “ superior clergy ” is never too 
common, and therefore the presence of such a quality in the 
high places of the sanctuary ought not to pass unheeded. 
“ Christ and our Times” is a brave and opportune book, and one 
which grapples in an honest and open fashion with many of the 
spiritual di culties, ethical dangers, and social problems of the 
age. Archdeacon Sinclair seeks to define the limits of scientific 
research, and lays stress on the disastrous results which spring 
out of the confusion of scientific knowledge with religious faith. 
Amongst the special topics which are dealt with in these 
sermons are the Atonement as the central fact of religion, 
Christ’s interpretation of the laws of unselfishness, purity, 
moderation, and temperance, and His attitude towards questions 
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rest. Dr. Sinclair makes it plain to every reader of these 

vigorous and many-sided discourses that he belongs to the grow- 

ing company of those who believe with a great modern thinker 
that reform without Christianity is wild, bitter, barren, and seen 

reactionary and retrogressive. Christianity without reform is a 

corruption and a falsehood. 
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